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ADULT EDUCATION 


ADULT EDUCATION 1s intended to be both a record of 

activities and an open forum for the discussion of all 

matters, however controversial, relating to Adult 

Education. It should be understood that the Institute 

is not committed in any way by statements or articles 

appearing in the Fournal and signed by the names or 
initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


History of Adult Education, ‘have become, for the most part 

catacombs of learning instead of repositories of useful 
knowledge, and cannot enter into the catalogue of active existing 
instruments of adult education.’ This year we are celebrating, with 
justifiable pride, the centenary of the passing of the first Public 
Libraries Act and the achievements of the British Library system. 
No longer would it be possible to exclude the libraries from our 
catalogue of active instruments of adult education: of all such 
instruments they are perhaps the most continuously active and the 
most pervasive. Nor has the connection of the library system 
with other agencies of adult education been accidental. The 
expansion of adult education has gone on side by side with the 
growth of the libraries system, and each has owed much to the 
other. The two have many roots in common: John Dyer traces 
in this issue the growth of one Mechanics’ Institute into a Public 
Library. For many reasons we have cause to share in the celebrations 
and congratulate our colleagues in the library service on the event. 


Priisor Libraries’, wrote J. W. Hudson in 1851 in his 


* * * * * 


TWO CONFERENCES 

Anyone inclined to dismiss the Womens’ Institutes as not seriously 
educational would be well advised to seek an invitation to the next 
annual conference of the National Federation. If the sceptic is a 
man it will be an intimidating experience and one that may well 
produce a sense of shame, reminding him incidentally that even 
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in the classes promoted by Responsible Bodies, women outnumber 
men in a ratio of seven to six. 

The proceedings of this year’s conference owed a great deal to 
the grace and skill of the Chairman, Lady Albemarle, but this 
great Albert Hall gathering could hardly retain its coherence were 
it not for solid organizing work and, above all for the self-confidence 
and self-discipline of the individual delegates. 

As successive speakers approached the microphone with placid 
ease and made their points, always with sense and brevity and 
frequently with wit, one’s mind turned irresistibly—and critically 
—to other educational meetings in which women play a lesser role. 
No less remarkable than the speeches for and against resolutions 
were the questions from the body of the hall: in the debate on 
the effects of the open-cast getting of coal there was almost an 
illusion of the best sort of tutorial group having suddenly expanded 
to gargantuan proportions. It was a striking justification for the 
point made by Mrs Swanzy at Bath, that continuity of member- 
ship results in a greater degree of educational penetration than may 
at first sight appear—or is it that rural life still offers less distraction 
but more stimulus to thinking than the town? 

A similar reflection is often promoted by the annual Rural Life 
Conference held this year for the second time at Ashridge. Although 
on the whole neither papers nor discussion reached the exception- 
ally high levels of some earlier years there was an outstanding 
contribution from Sir Patrick Duff on the subject of ‘ National 
Parks and Access to the Countryside’. This admirably balanced 
and lucid account of the new legislation and the problems arising 
from it will be included in the full conference report available 
shortly from the National Council of Social Service. 

A point worth special mention is Sir Patrick’s insistence on the 
need to ‘ Prepare the people for the parks’, towards which end the 
Commission themselves are preparing a ‘Country Code’. This 
seems to offer a lively point of departure for many adult groups 
in a great variety of settings—even perhaps an opportunity to 
escape the implications of the speaker’s dry comment in another 
connection that ‘ Lunatics don’t combine ’. 


* * * * * 


Of the Institute’s publications the Calendar of Residential Summer 
Schools has had by far the greatest sale. With the notably helpful 
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co-operation of the daily press a useful job has been done in giving 
widespread publicity to the facilities offered by the Residential 
Colleges and other agencies. This Calendar of Summer Schools is 
being followed up by a Calendar of Residential Winter Courses, 
which will contain details of some 180 courses to be held from 
October 1950 to April 1951. While its sales are not likely to be as 
high as those of the Summer Calendar it will be welcomed as a 
useful means of publicity. The cost of single copies is 6d., while 
there are special rates for bulk sales. 

Another Institute publication to appear in September is Adult 
Education in the United Kingdom—A Directory of Organisations. 
This booklet which runs to 80 pages contains particulars of the 
working structure, addresses, regional offices, etc., of the principal 
organizations active in adult education or providing some service 
of value to adult education bodies. The price is 2s. Any suggestions 
for improvements will be welcomed and an effort made to incor- 
porate them in future editions. 


* * * * * 


We depart from our normal editorial policy in this issue in the 
reprint of an article from another periodical. Few of our readers 
will have the opportunity to see Army Education, the journal of 
the Royal Army Education Corps ; this journal frequently contains 
much of interest to the adult education movement as a whole. 
We are pleased therefore to reprint an article on Project work in 
the Army. We are grateful to the Editor of Army Education and 
to Major Dodds, the author, for this privilege. 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND THE NATIONAL 
INTEREST 


by Fred Lee, M.p. 
CO): of the most significant trends in modern industrial 


practice is the increasing attention which is being given to 

human relationships. I think it is true to say that interest 
in this all-important subject has been quickened by two develop- 
ments, the changes which have taken place in the post-war pattern 
of employment and the steady growth of what may be termed a 
social conscience—the realization that in a highly organized State 
there must be a high degree of equity and security. 

Before the war there was much less interest in the human factor 
in industry. Industrial progress was mainly thought of in terms 
of scientific and technical developments. Industrial production was 
a matter of machines and processes. The people required to operate 
the machines and carry out the processes could generally be obtained 
at will from the too often over-full reservoir of the unemployed. 
The approach of the workers to industrial problems was largely 
conditioned by fear of the harsh sanctions of unemployment, low 
earnings and all the unhappiness which these brought in their train. 

War wrought considerable change in the industrial climate— 
changes which were largely motivated by the necessity for co-opera- 
tion between employers and employees in a common effort for 
survival. During this period remarkable advances were made in the 
practice of consultation on matters relating to production and on a 
wide range of questions in which managements and workers had a 
common interest. The clearly defined wartime objective and the 
urgent necessity to reach it provided a sense of purpose which resulted 
in high standards of industrial team work. 

It is indeed to be regretted that so much of the joint consultative 
machinery established during the war fell into desuetude with the 
change-over from war to peace, for the struggle which had ended 
victoriously in 1945 was quickly to be replaced by one of great 
intensity in the economic field. 

This struggle, in which we are still engaged and to which there 
can be no speedy conclusion, concerns every section of the com- 
munity and calls for a degree of co-operative effort at least equal to 
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that of the war years. Upon our success in it depends the maintenance 
of our standard of life in this country, the retention of our place as 
a world power and our right to control our own destiny. 

The attitude of the individual towards this grim struggle in the 
international arena is, therefore, a matter of great importance. In 
considering it, we must look at the changes which have taken place 
in the pattern of life in Great Britain. The Government has accepted 
as a paramount aim the principle of full employment. It has framed 
national and international policies with a view to creating and main- 
taining an industrial order in which increased output shall become 
the guarantee of continued employment instead of the forerunner 
of unemployment, and a social order free from the want and 
insecurity which overshadowed the lives of millions of our people 
during the inter-war years. 

Full employment has been one of the most satisfactory features 
of the past five years. It has brought wider economic freedom to 
millions of our people and has emphasized the importance of the 
human factor in industry. It has also focused attention on the 
individual’s attitude to work and upon the things which condition 
that attitude in a free society. The old compulsion of fear has, to a 
large extent, been banished and we hope it will never return. Its 
place must be taken by more human and more enlightened ways 
of stimulating personal effort and inducing a sense of personal 
responsibility. 

A great deal has been written and a great deal more has been 
spoken about the conditions and incentives which release the full 
measure of human energy and enterprise in a state of full employ- 
ment. Much of this has been inconclusive and some has even been 
contradictory. Generalizations upon this complex subject are, indeed, 
dangerous, but in this, as in all things, there are certain basic require- 
ments which must be satisfied before the most useful results in terms 
of production and productivity can be expected. 

I think a first requirement is that the work should provide at 
least the minimum standard of life which the individual desires for 
himself and his family. This is a primal instinct. Since his begin- 
nings man has been concerned with the problems of survival and 
security. In his earliest days he sought them as an individual and then 
as a member of a tribe. To-day he seeks them through individual 
effort and/or through the collective effort of the group. In whatever 
way it finds expression it must be recognized as the same primal need 
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which must be satisfied before there can be any healthy and purpose- 
ful approach to work or any sincere contribution to the well-being 
of the community. 

Secondly, the work must be in itself a satisfying experience. It 
must provide opportunities for self-expression and for personal 
relationships which are themselves satisfying. It has long been 
established that men and women who are mentally and physically 
healthy are happiest when, through their daily work, they are 
making, and know they are making, a worth-while contribution to 
the community of which they are a part. 

Full employment and a recognition of minimum standards in 
industry have gone a long way towards meeting the first require- 
ment. Safeguarding these is one of the facets of the economic tasks 
before us to-day. Consideration of the second requirement poses 
important questions. To what extent can it be said that people are 
generally aware of the social importance of their work? To what 
extent are they aware of their responsibilities to the group? Are 
they fully informed about the ways in which they can make their 
contribution ? 

These questions demand the attention of industry and of educa- 
tional bodies. They reveal problems which must be solved if our 
strivings are to have a sense of purpose and the advantages of the 
social legislation of recent years are not to be lost through failure 
to appreciate the full measure of individual responsibilities. 

Within industry the interest of the individual in the wellbeing 
of the group can be widened through the medium of an enlightened 
personnel policy—a policy which expresses a willingness on the part 
of the management to treat its employees collectively as an intelligent 
and responsible force, able and willing to make its contribution to 
the success of the undertaking in which they are employed. Clearly 
defined procedure for joint consultation and for the dissemination 
of information can play a major part in establishing and maintaining 
good industrial relationships and encouraging within an undertaking 
the co-operative effort which is so necessary for the achievement of 
high standards of industrial efficiency. 

Joint consultation is an educative process. It is said with much 
wisdom that an understanding man is a co-operative one. Under- 
standing flows from knowledge and knowledge of the organization 
of which he is a part, and in which he has a specific part to play, can 
best be spread in the atmosphere of joint consultation. 
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In a setting of mutual trust and confidence, devoid of sentimen- 
tality, the two sides of industry can become joint parties, and the 
group can progress towards increasingly high standards, recognizing 
identity of interest and acknowledging a common responsibility. 

But if workers are to play an increasingly important part in 
assisting, through the medium of joint consultation, the affairs of 
the undertakings from which they derive their livelihood they must 
have adequate facilities to equip themselves for this responsible task. 
It is quite essential that the result of increasing management/worker 
co-operation should lead to the machinery of joint consultation being 
brought to a far higher state of perfection than ever before. 

Considerable progress has been made in the provision of facilities 
for further free or assisted education for the workers but the time 
has now come for a more positive approach to this question on the 
part of employers, the trade unions and educational bodies. We 
rightly criticize the type of employer who refuses to take the counsel 
and advice of the workers fully into consideration, but while doing 
so we must make every effort to ensure that the advice which the 
workers are able to give is based upon the highest possible degree 
of scientific knowledge, in addition to practical experience. 

The importance of advanced education in industrial matters has 
been recognized by most of the larger Trade Unions who now 
provide Summer Schools, week-end and other classes, at which their 
members receive instruction in the general economic position of the 
country and kindred subjects. This type of thing is excellent as far 
as it goes. The trouble is that it does not go far enough. Because 
there is no ‘ next step’ in the educational process many workers who 
are interested in further education do not take the first step of 
attending the Summer Schools. 

It must be realized that the more knowledgeable the workers 
become in the technical aspects of the industrial process the more 
speedily will that knowledge reflect itself in the industries which 
they serve. Here then is scope for co-operative effort on the part of 
employers, trade unions, and educational bodies in the formulation 
of educational schemes to enable persons who display ability above 
the average while at the Summer Schools or other classes to go on 
to Technical Colleges or to the Universities to undertake special 
studies peculiar to their own industries. 

I am sure that the principals of many of our Universities would 
be happy to assist in such schemes, and I know that the Ministries 
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of Education and Labour would be ready to place their experience 
at the disposal of the industries which would agree to investigate 
such proposals. 

In many cases the members taking advantage of such schemes 
would, for a period, have to leave their employment. During this 
period the trade unions and employers should ensure by financial 
grants that the family of the person concerned should not suffer 
economic hardship. Let us then embark upon an educational project, 
financed and controlled by both sides of industry, whose object shall 
be to throw up the trained men and women who will be the key to 
the continued success, not only of the nationalized industries, but of 
British Industry as a whole. 

The future of the democratic way of life which has been evolved 
in this country depends upon the extent to which men and women 
of differing backgrounds and differing outlooks can be brought 
together and inspired to work together towards the common end of 
increasing the sum total of prosperity and human happiness. Such 
a task calls for leadership of the highest order, leadership which is 
inspired with such a sense of high endeavour that it can draw from 
men and women the best that is in them. Such a task calls for an 
educational project whose object shall be to provide the trained men 
and women to guide the future destiny of British Industry and to 
safeguard all that is best in the British way of life. 


PROJECT WORK IN GENERAL EDUCATION 
by Major W. Dodd, B.a.£.c. 


[This article first appeared in the Fune 1950 issue of ARMY 
EDUCATION. It is here reprinted by permission of the author and of 
the Editor of that journal. | 


‘In the great majority of human beings the distinctively 
intellectual interest is not dominant.’—jOHN DEWEY. 


[es better part of a year spent since the revision of the Army 
Education Scheme has left us with no illusions about the men 
and women who look to us for guidance. Generally speaking, 
the answers to examination questions have shown not only the lack 
of a grasp of the fundamental skills, but, particularly in the general 
subjects papers, an immaturity of outlook which has surprised many 
of us. Although Dewey gave his warning just over half a century 
ago, we have been loth to accept the corollary that our syllabuses and 
our teaching methods must be fashioned to the needs and interests 
of the great majority of which he spoke. Both should, of course, 
find their roots in aim, and it may well be that the reintroduction 
of an examination system has caused us temporarily to lose sight of 
that supreme aim of all education—to equip the individual for the 
enjoyment of the fullest life of which he is intellectually and 
emotionally capable. This aim not only embraces the acquirement of 
fundamental skills but includes that development and stabilizing of 
personality which is so important to man who must live with his 
fellows. If then our aim is to do with living, our syllabuses will be 
concerned with life, and our methods will start from a recognition 
of the individual’s own interests. The project method is one way in 
which men can be placed in real life situations where, by intelligent 
behaviour, they may indulge their interests and extend them. 

Real life situations do not make demands on all branches of 
knowledge in equal measure, but it is by encountering real needs 
that the individual develops interests which dictate the range of his 
studies. Life’s situations are, of course, so diverse in character that 
their demand for an all-round competence removes any danger there 
may be in accepting this pragmatic philosophy. Professor Hamley, 
writing in a ceachers’ journal a few years ago, drew attention to the 
balance that exists in the complete circle of knowledge as subject 
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flows smoothly into subject, through the humanities, to the sciences, 
on to the crafts and the arts, and so back to the humanities. It is this 
balance that we should be attempting to preserve in our curriculum 
for the ordinary man. The General Education Handbook and the 
policy of the unit organized tests for men at Stage ‘A’ and Stage ‘B’ 
levels allow of such a balanced selection being made, and project 
work provides a method of relating their learning to living. 

This link with life and real situations is the predominant 
characteristic of good project work, and, like life, the project as it 
develops is always capable of surprising twists and turns which 
uncover new needs and create new demands for training that the 
needs may be satisfied. A group of poor Stage ‘A’ men engaged in 
making a model of a coal mine as part of a local study display, found 
it necessary early in their project to write a letter to the Area Head- 
quarters of the National Coal Board seeking a visit to a local coal 
mine. This was a new situation for them all, and they had to seek 
help in composing the letter and in setting it down on the paper. It 
was satisfying to the whole group when the letter was finally sealed, 
stamped and posted. Unlike all those other letters which they had 
written some years ago at school, and which had remained as exercises 
on the pages of exercise books, this letter brought a reply. It led 
them on to a completely new and interesting experience. It was a 
better approach to letter writing for those few men than would have 
been a letter to the C.O. asking for seven days’ leave when they 
knew that their annual entitlement to leave had already been used up. 

This example of one small piece of activity in one particular project 
illustrates another characteristic of the method. The activity of the 
group was purposeful. Its members wished to make a model as their 
contribution to a local survey display, they wanted first-hand 
experience of a coal mine, they needed to obtain permission for a 
visit, they had to write a letter seeking that permission. Their 
purpose was clear. It was a purpose they could understand. It was 
a purpose that was intimately connected with the activity which it 
started. For those men the purpose was of greater importance than 
the acquiring of the skill necessary for the writing of the letter. This 
is a characteristic of all good projects. They are purposeful activities 
in which the purpose is paramount for the individual taking part. 

It would be profitable to consider further the characteristics of 
this purpose from which can be derived the interest and co-operative 
activity of a group of young adults which will lead them to a ready 
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acceptance of training in the fundamental skills. Men, and perhaps 
more particularly the late adolescents with whom we are dealing in 
the Army, scorn anything which resembles a return to the pursuits of 
childhood, and quite rightly demand that the purpose should be 
worthy of their dignity as men, and that it should require of them 
manly activity. 

A chance discussion concerning the model of the Cotswold village 
of Bourton-on-the-Water which had featured in an article in one 
of the well-known illustrated magazines led one group of men to 
express a desire to make such a model themselves. They insisted that 
it should not be a doll’s-house-size model. The group divided into 
two parties and set about the work of making a one-in-twelve scale 
model of their education centre which was a requisitioned property 
with outbuildings in large grounds. The surveying of paths, the 
making of concrete blocks, and the building of the model house 
were big enough and real enough tasks to be acceptable to their 
adult minds. The learning of arithmetical tables and processes was 
incidental to the purpose of the group, and since it was always 
subordinate to the job in hand it was entered into enthusiastically. 
It was soon found necessary for the two parties to keep informed of 
each other’s progress, and progress books were maintained, and 
these were passed from one party to the other for their mutual 
information. 

The purpose which will inspire wholehearted activity among 
young adults must not only be presented to them as a challenge to 
their ability, but it must be capable of fulfilment. The director of a 
project must always be ready to point a way in which obstacles may 
be surmounted, though this should be done with a certain amount 
of reserve. Floundering in a situation often occurs at the beginning 
of a piece of project work, and the continuance of the activity depends 
on the timing of the offer of advice. It should come after the desire 
to work has been aroused, and before the interest has flagged as a 
result of meeting with frustration. The full value of the method 
remains only if the help is confined to a general indication of the 
direction the activity might profitably take, and it is left to the group 
to work out in detail the solution to the problem. It is easy to illustrate 
this point from the way in which the building of the model of the 
education centre was tackled. The whole group, faced with the 
problem, was unable to settle on a satisfactory way of starting the 
work. They could agree on the measurement of paths but they could 
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not devise a method for reproducing their direction in the model. 
Without this they would not have been able to establish the positions 
of the model buildings and the work would never have started. They 
were reminded of the sighting of a rifle, and they had all seen 
surveyors at work on the roads. This led them to making an 
adequate sight rule, and the work of plane tabling was carried on 
by one party in a most complete and accurate way. The sense of 
achievement which followed this first success was carried forward 
through the whole project and subsequent difficulties were met more 
confidently. ‘ Men tend to respond to ever-increasing frustration with 
ever-increasing efforts to overcome it, so long as they feel that the 
whole ledger shows a balance of achievement to their credit’ (The 
Outlook for Youth Work—L. J. Barnes). 

The project may be regarded as a small piece of research. The 
research worker is not asked to take again the steps which led his 
predecessors to the great discoveries. In the same way the adult 
engaged in project work has the right to expect that his activity 
will be breaking new ground, and that he will be harnessing his 
knowledge to the achievement of a purpose which will add some- 
thing to the total achievement of his community. Moreover, for the 
late adolescent, it is wiser to devise the project as a piece of creative 
activity, rather than as an analytical study. This was very much 
the case in the two projects that have been used as illustrations, and 
there is no doubt that the wholehearted co-operation of the groups 
was due to their convictions that the work was creative and that the 
ends were worthy of attainment. 

The project requires of the individual that he should work as a 
member of a group. Its activity is social activity and it is in this 
atmosphere that he learns not only how to make his contribution to 
the communal purpose, but how to use the knowledge of the com- 
munity for the advancement of his own learning. Men working 
together on a project learn to be interdependent and the occasions 
when they seek help from their instructors become fewer as the work 
progresses. It was often the case in the two projects which have been 
quoted that the men sought advice from authorities other than their 
own instructors. This was very noticeable in the building of the 
model. There was a practical man on the Centre staff and he was 
approached for advice when the height of the building had to be 
measured and when concrete had to be mixed—and it was as a result 
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The requests for outside help during the preparation of an Informa- 
tion Room on the locality led to many new and interesting social 
experiences for the members of the various groups. One party whose 
task was concerned with local industry found it necessary to approach 
the local omnibus company for information about the issues of 
workmen’s tickets on certain routes. The manager, who was sympa- 
thetically disposed to our work, as were practically all the people in 
the area, wanted to help but did not fully understand the request. 
The result was an invitation for the group’s scribe to visit his office. 
In point of fact two members of the group waited on the manager, 
and over cups of tea and cigarettes in his office, explained their needs 
and came away with all the information they required. A representa- 
tive of British Railways called at the Centre to answer in person one 
request which had been made. He met the group and in their presence 
submitted to questioning by the individual who had originated the 
request. One of the most interesting incidents in this project resulted 
from seeking the help of the editor of the local newspaper. His 
contribution was given in the end by addressing the group as a 
whole. After his talk each man asked one or more questions, and 
one man, previously elected by the group, thanked him formally. 
When it is remembered that all these men were of low Stage ‘A’ 
attainment, the educational value of these experiences will be 
appreciated. 

The degree to which these men had become more self-reliant, 
more tolerant of the opinions of their fellows and more confident 
of their ability to overcome difficulties could not easily be measured, 
but the total improvement in their personalities was obvious to all 
who knew them. The project method had created for them 
experiences which would not have come to them in the normal 
course of events, and certainly not through passive learning in the 
classroom, and by these active experiences they had been able to 
develop traits of character and to organize them into more stable 
personalities. This result of project work cannot be regarded as a 
by-product merely because at present it is something which defies 
exact statistical measurement. 

There are many critics of the project method, and Pinsent’s 
summary of them is a neat one: ‘ The Project Plan has its own 
characteristic difficulties, the chief of which is a tendency to super- 
ficiality and lack of system and intellectual discipline. The project 
does not allow of sufficient time for the practice of fundamental 
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skills, and the subject matter may remain in the minds of the pupils 
as a collection of topics rather than a system of knowledge’ (The 
Principles of Teaching Method—Pinsent). The instructor who 
wishes to try out the project method need not feel discouraged by 
this criticism. It is true that the method does not demand repeated 
practice of the fundamental skills, though it is possible to ensure 
that certain skills shall be well practised when choosing the projects. 
This was done in the essentially arithmetical problem of building a 
scale model. Practice, however, is less important when the newly- 
acquired skill is learned in practical circumstances. It is generally 
accepted that the more closely new knowledge can be woven into a 
complete pattern of ideas the more easily will it be remembered. 
‘ Rational associations economize effort of remembrance. The more 
the details fit together into a rational whole, the less need is there 
to remember them as details’ (The Psychology of Everyday Life— 
Drever). 


ADULT EDUCATION 
IN A LOCAL AUTHORITY 


by H. Chessell 


N the autumn of 1945, the Croydon Education Committee took 
]: first step towards implementing Section 41 of the Education 

Act of 1944. This section, it will be remembered, concerns the 
duty of the Local Education Authority to provide facilities for 
‘organized cultural training and recreative activities’ as part of 
the plan for further education. The first programme of adult educa- 
tion in Croydon was initiated by the Principal of the Polytechnic 
as an integral part of the work of his institute. Ten classes were 
successfully established with an enrolment of 214 students. A year 
later, twenty-four classes were set up with 450 students on the roll. 

It became clear that the demand for adult education was likely to 
increase, and in 1947 a full-time organizer was appointed with 
responsibility for adult education and community centres, as well 
as for the arrangement of Teachers’ Courses. The expectations of 
the Committee were justified, for in subsequent years the number 
of classes has risen to a hundred with an enrolment of about two 
thousand students. Adult education is now administered indepen- 
dently of the Polytechnic, and while there are good reasons for 
separation, it is possible that something has been lost in the divorce 
of the vocational and non-vocational sides of further education. 


WHO ARE THE STUDENTS? 
When we consider the question, Who are the students in Croydon? 
it is not possible to answer in the same detail as was given by 
Mr W. E. Styler in his recent report on an enquiry into this question 
in the North-Western WEA District. Certainly, so far as the age 
of students is concerned, no particulars have been supplied. More 
information is available on the occupations of students. Adopting 
Mr Styler’s classification,* and adding a seventh group for house- 
* Occupational classification : 
1. Professional work of a high standard and executive work of an 
important kind in industry and commerce. 
Lower professional work. 
Clerical and highly skilled occupations. 
Skilled labour and the minor commercial posts. 


Semi-skilled labour and the poorest commercial posts. 
Unskilled labour and coarse manual work. 
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wives, whose social and educational background cannot be classified 
from the information available, the percentages for five representa- 
tive groups during the session 1949/50, are as follows : 


Subject Classes 

Woodwork and Metalwork 125 33°3 250 4:2 25'0 

Drawing and Painting 208 34°6 

Violin 20:0 67 20:0 40°0 

Drama 30°0 20:0 30:0 5:0 
Social Studies (University of London 

Diploma course) 19°3 244 360 5°5 14°8 


It is at once apparent that no students were drawn from the 
highest and lowest occupational groups, and that each of the other 
groups contributes the maximum percentage in one or more subjects. 
In the main, therefore, and in so far as the class subjects selected 
are typical of the whole, it would seem that adult education in 
Croydon draws its students from those engaged in occupations rang- 
ing from the skilled labourer to the lower professional worker. This 
is a not unexpected conclusion, and it accords with that of Mr Styler. 

An adult is regarded as being anyone who has reached his twenty- 
first birthday. The division between junior and adult students is 
determined largely by the fact that the former are catered for by 
the Youth Committee and it is obviously intended to prevent over- 
lapping. There is, in theory, likely to be a gap here, in that the 
Youth Committee only provide classes for organized youth, while 
the junior Evening Institutes do not cater for those over the age 
of eighteen. In practice, the demand for non-vocational education 
from those under twenty who are not members of Youth Organiz- 
ations, is small. When such a demand arises it is generally met by 
agreement between the Youth and Adult Education Organizers. 
In the case of classes in instrumental music, for instance, where the 
ability and aptitude of the student may have little relation to his 
years, there is an understanding that youth and age may freely 
intermingle. 


CLASS TURNOVER AND WASTAGE 
It is scarcely possible to reach any reliable conclusions as to turn- 
over in that facilities for adult education have been provided by 
the LEA in Croydon only since the war. During the five years 
there has been a steady influx of new students as the provision 
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of classes has been extended. There is, however, within each session 
and each term, a certain amount of wastage. In the case of the 
session, enrolments are generally fewer in the Spring term than 
in the Autumn term and, not unnaturally, lower still in the 
Summer term, when, in any case, fewer classes are arranged. So 
far as the term itself is concerned, there is again some wastage, 
as the initial enthusiasm of the student declines or the class is found 
to be not exactly as he had envisaged it. Thus, in the case of the 
five classes already mentioned, enrolments and actual attendances 
were as follows : 


Average 

No. on Attendance at attendance 

roll last meeting (per cent) 
Woodwork and Metalwork 27 25 89°8 
Drawing and Painting 33 20 64:2 
Violin 16 12 88-7 
Drama 26 23 80-0 

Social Studies (University 

Diploma Course) 35 25 79°1 


Fluctuations in attendance were more marked where courses, 
although covering a particular field of enquiry, consisted of self- 
contained lectures given by a series of lecturers. Examples are as 
follows : 


Average 
No. on Attendanceat attendance 
roll last meeting (per cent) 
Course on ‘The Home and 
Family’ 85 49 66°7 
‘The Surrey Countryside’ 
(Nature Study) 42 29 70°2 


In these classes, which amount in certain respects to courses 
of public lectures, many students attended only when the subject 
under discussion was of particular interest to them. More will be 
said about this when the content of the syllabus is being considered. 


CLASS FEES 

It has been suggested that the irregularity of attendance may be in 
part due to the lowness of the class fees. In Croydon, the terminal 
fee for most classes is 2s. 6d., or 5s. for two or more classes.* The fee 
for University Extension Diploma courses is 21s., or 1os. 6d. per 


* These terminal fees are being increased in the Autumn term, 1950, to 
3s. 6d. for one class, or 7s. for two or more classes. 
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term. In spite of this difference, however, the average attendance is 
much the same in both types of class. More important influences on 
the attendance of adults at evening classes are, perhaps, the weather 
conditions, demands upon their leisure time, and fatigue following 
the day’s work. 

While the fees charged by Croydon are low (214d. or 3d. per 
class meeting), they are high in comparison with those of the LCC 
which adjoins the Borough on its northern boundary. The LCC 
charges, in the adult evening institutes, a fee of 3s. per session of 
three terms for any number of classes.* In order to introduce some 
measure of uniformity and particularly to meet the wishes of people 
living in the north of the Borough, Croydon reduced the fees by 
half from the original terminal level of 5s. per class. Even so, there 
is still a marked disparity, and although the lowness of the fees is 
not disputed, voluntary organizations established just within the 
Croydon boundary and who wish to be provided with a teaching 
service by the LEA, point to the competition of the virtually free 
classes held in London. There is an agreed scale of payment to 
part-time instructors in London and the Home Counties, and there 
would be obvious advantages if a similar agreement could be reached 
in regard to class fees. 


PREMISES 
Unlike a few fortunate authorities, Croydon possesses no single 
building for the housing of adult education. This dearth of suitable, 
centrally-situated accommodation for meetings, lectures, and other 
cultural activities is very keenly felt in the Borough and, things 
being as they are, there is little likelihood of the need being met for 
many years to come. Even the Polytechnic, which occupies a special 
place in view of the present demand for vocational education, over- 
flows from its main building into several school premises. So far as 
technical and commercial education is concerned, however, it is only 
a temporary problem, asa fine central college is planned and building 
is likely to commence in the not too distant future. 

There is no such future for non-vocational adult education, for 
it does not contribute directly to the export drive and its indirect 
contribution cannot be calculated statistically. So adult classes are 
accommodated in schools, school meals centres, church halls, and 
community centres. During the past winter, for instance, more 


* The LCC sessional fee for any number of classes is to be increased to 6s. 
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than thirty centres were occupied with an average of about three 
classes in each. The use in the evening of one of the new secondary 
modern schools with its facilities in the form of admirably planned 
classrooms and special purpose rooms, would give a great impetus 
to adult education by providing this branch of further education 
with a home of its own. 

In 1947 it was proposed, as part of the Development Plan of 
Further Education, to take over for various educational purposes 
the buildings of the former Royal Normal College for the Blind at 
Upper Norwood, which is in the extreme north of the Borough 
close to the London boundary. This centre was to provide facilities 
for a branch School of Art and a Junior Polytechnic, as well as for 
a Youth and Adult Educational Centre with residential accommoda- 
tion. The buildings include, in addition to those needed for classes 
and lectures, a small swimming-bath, a one-time piano tuning 
instructional block known as the Tuning House, and an inter- 
connected group of large Nissen huts divided into a Concert Hall 
and Reading Room, a Canteen and Kitchen and a large Dining 
Room which it was thought might serve as a Gymnasium. The 
surrounding grounds are attractive and were then visualized as an 
integral part of a physical education and athletic centre. In spite of 
the geographical disadvantages of a centre situated on the perimeter 
of the Borough, it was considered that these would be outweighed 
by the undoubted attractions of the estate. 

As things turned out, however, the pressing housing needs of 
Croydon necessitated the use of the two largest buildings as a 
Halfway House and a Rest Centre instead of as branches of the 
Polytechnic and the School of Art. Further, by the time the remain- 
ing buildings were released by the Army authorities, who had 
occupied the estate during the war, the shadow of economy was 
upon us. It has not been possible to carry out the necessary alterations 
to the swimming-bath, the gymnasium, and the hostel. In spite of 
these deficiencies, however, something has been achieved. A few 
adult classes and a number of youth training courses have been held 
during the past winter, as well as conferences and displays of various 
kinds, and the centre has been extremely popular locally for social 
activities. It has even been possible to arrange, with some success, 
an experimental residential course on simple lines. By making small 
annual improvements, as finance permits, it is hoped to build up 
gradually a Further Education Centre worthy of the Borough. 
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THE SYLLABUS 

Turning to the content of adult education, the Croydon syllabus 
covers the customary range of art, crafts, drama and literature, 
music, nature study, physical recreation, and social studies. Of these, 
the practical craft classes which include light handicrafts, dress- 
making, woodwork and metalwork, are by far the most popular, 
accounting for forty-three of the one hundred classes during the last 
autumn term. The next groups in popularity are music and physical 
recreation, each with sixteen classes in the autumn term. The former 
included classes for violin, viola and ’cello, choral and orchestral 
music, and a very successful class in theory. The large number of 
craft classes is due to the fact that, in addition to arranging ‘open’ 
«classes, the LEA provides a teaching service to such organizations 
as the Townswomen’s Guilds, whose members demand, in the main, 
instruction in the practical arts. 

Four of the seven classes in social studies, and a class in English 
Literature, were University of London Extension Diploma courses 
of twenty-four lectures each. The course in nature study, which 
was repeated in the second term after being fully enrolled in the 
first, was of an experimental character and took the form of an 
introduction to the subject based upon the Surrey countryside. A 
further interesting series of lectures, which attracted an enrolment 
of eighty-five, took the general title of ‘Your Home and Family ’. 
Ten lectures in the autumn term were concerned with marriage and 
family questions, and a similar series in the spring term dealt with 
the parent-child relationship. It should be mentioned that, in 
planning and arranging certain courses, the LEA has worked in 
close co-operation with the appropriate voluntary organizations. 
Examples are, the Croydon Marriage Guidance Council in connec- 
tion with the series just mentioned, and the Croydon Borough Music 
Committee, which is representative of most of the musical societies, 
so far as classes in music are concerned. Co-operation with the local 
voluntary organizations is maintained on a permanent basis through 
the Joint Advisory Committee for Adult Education which meets 
several times annually under the chairmanship of the Chairman of 
the Higher and Technical Education Sub-committee. One of the 
principal values of this Committee is that it provides opportunity 
for comparing the suggested programmes of the LEA, the Croydon 
University Extension Committee, the WEA and other bodies, and 
thus of avoiding overlapping and of filling gaps. 
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PUBLICITY 
Publicity for adult education is most effectively achieved through 
the medium of a class programme issued each September under the 
title ‘A Plan for Leisure’. This booklet is distributed by post to 
former students and organizations likely to be interested, as well 
as through the public libraries. The class programme is also adver- 
tised before the beginning of the autumn and spring terms in the 
local newspapers, but the value of this form of publicity is probably 
small unless it is accompanied by editorial comment. On one 
occasion, posters were displayed at the two principal railway stations 
in Croydon and on a limited number of hoardings. There are no 
means of assessing to what extent this form of publicity was effective 
and it was discontinued, but experience seems to indicate that an 
attractive, clearly displayed booklet, and the personal recommenda- 
tions of ‘ satisfied customers’, are the best means of publicity. 

Once a substantial number have experienced and become inter- 
ested in adult education, it is desirable that their interest should be 
maintained and, if possible, broadened, and here a magazine is 
invaluable. A small eight-page magazine was issued with the title 
of Follow Through in the winter of 1948. The original circulation 
of two thousand was at once found to be inadequate, and the 
circulation of the spring number was raised to three thousand. 
Follow Through now has a circulation of four thousand, and its 
size has been increased to sixteen pages. No charge is made for the 
magazine, the cost being met by the Education Committee. The 
aim is not only to give news of educational and cultural activities 
in Croydon, but also to offer a medium through which readers may 
express their views. A typical number might thus contain notes on 
classes, a list of voluntary organizations, articles on such topics as 
the liberal studies, music, art and the films, together with original 
poems and perhaps a short story. Articles have been written for the 
magazine by the Chief Education Officer, the Chief Librarian, and 
the Chairman of the Joint Advisory Committee for Adult Education, 
and a contribution to the first number was made by Professor R. H. 
Tawney. 

A further means of maintaining continuity of interest is being 
attempted in the formation of an Adult Students’ Association. It 
was brought to the notice of the Organizer that people who had 
been pursuing a particular line of study together had formed friend- 
ships and found common interests, but that it was difficult te 
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maintain contact when classes terminated. A major difficulty in 
Croydon is the absence of central premises that can serve as a 
permanent centre with facilities for meetings and social activities, 
for study, and for the establishment of a library. It is hoped that 
the problem may be solved by the Education Committee granting 
the use of at least one room in a new secondary modern school. 
The aim of the Association would be to promote conferences and 
social functions, to organize displays of student activities, to arrange 
special series of lectures, and to form clubs for specific interests such 
as art, music, civics, and a study of the countryside. Membership 
would be open to anyone attending an adult class in the Borough but 
it is stressed that there should be no suggestion of competition with 
existing organizations engaged in any form of adult education. 


COMMUNITY CENTRES 
A reference may be made here to community centres, in that their 
general supervision on behalf of the Education Committee is the 
duty of the Organizer for Adult Education. There are three such 
centres in Croydon, two of them being buildings originally designed 
for other purposes, and provided by the LEA for the use of the 
local Community Association. The programme of activities in the 
centres is, of course, arranged by the Association’s Committee, and 
the LEA is only concerned with the provision of class instructors 
when a request is made by the Association. Experience indicates the 
desirability of the centre programme including a reasonable propor- 
tion of educational activities. A sense of purpose is given to the 
Association, and there is less likelihood of the energies of its members 
being dissipated in spasmodic or ephemeral recreational pursuits. 
The adult class is an essential part of a balanced programme and 
its natural setting is the informal atmosphere of a good community 
centre. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Final reflections are that non-vocational further education is the 
Cinderella of the educational world. Primary and secondary educa- 
tion are universal and compulsory, and the LEA must provide 
accordingly. Technical and commercial education are essential to 
the earning of our bread and butter in an impoverished world. All 
these forms of education are important means to varying ends. 
Adult education is at a disadvantage in that it is an end in itself, it 
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can only be undertaken voluntarily by the individual citizen, and 
by him alone can its value be assessed, for there is rarely an examina- 
tion to set an external standard. 

It may, however, in the course of time, be considered that the 
technician and the typist, the professional man and the policeman, 
may be none the worse, and may even be a little better, for the 
acquisition of knowledge and skill not immediately relating to their 
jobs. Further, educationists are well aware of the downdrag to the 
child when the home background is socially and culturally deficient. 
It may be that adult education is making a small but increasing 
contribution to the breaking of this vicious circle by creating at 
least the embryo of educational and cultural continuity. Let us, in 
concluding, draw comfort from the fact that Cinderella, at long 
last, gained the reward to which, by her virtues, she was entitled. 
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THE MOTIVES OF ADULT STUDENTS 
by W. E. Styler 


HE motives which cause students to join our classes have never 
| been subjected to any thorough investigation. The only two 

substantial enquiries I know were those conducted by the British 
Institute of Adult Education in 1932-3, of which the results were 
published in the book by W. E. Williams and A. E. Heath, Learn 
to Live, and ‘ The Origins of Interests and Motives for the Study of 
Natural Sciences among Adult Students in Voluntary Classes’, a 
paper by W. E. Flood and R. W. Crossland, published in the British 
Fournal of Educational Psychology, June 1948. Some material on 
the motives of students was also included in the report, Tutorial 
Ciass Students, published by the Leeds University Extra-Mural 
Department in 1949. 

Learn and Live reports on the result of an enquiry through 
which answers to a questionnaire were obtained from 538 people, 
128 ex-students of Ruskin College, and 410 Tutorial Class students. 
It deals with the motives which prompted these students to join the 
adult education movement and their reactions to their subsequent 
experience. Motives are dealt with in a general way in the first 
chapter, ‘For Livelihood or Living? ’. It argues that motives can 
be divided roughly into two groups: (1) ‘The Culture Motive’ or 
the desire for the enrichment of individual personality ; (2) ‘ The 
Social Motive’ or the desire to reform society. But the authors add 
that ‘there is still a larger body of opinion which seeks a com- 
promise between the two ’. The general position is indicated by the 
following quotation : 

‘It is notable that in almost every one of the quotations which 
follow the student puts social service as the secondary motive. A 
cynic might suggest that it is included as a polite after-thought ; “I 
am expected to say something like this”’—but we ourselves accept 
the general sincerity of the motive itself and of its secondary position. 
That personal enrichment should stand half a pace ahead of social 
service seems to us the honest and natural order.’ 

In a later chapter, they deal with what may be another important 
motive—although they present it as something acquired as a result 
of experience in adult classes, the idea that adult education gives a 
Second Chance. ‘That is to say that in the experience of adult 
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education they have discovered how much they missed as children 
—how desperately late they are in picking up the process of learning 
again—how little they were prepared in early life for the more 
satisfying use of leisure.’ The notion that adult education gives ‘a 
second chance’ is not necessarily something that is learned ; many 
students undoubtedly join classes because they are aware of their 
educational deficiencies and are looking for an opportunity to make 
up for what they missed during childhood and adolescence. From 
my own knowledge of students, too, I know that a good number 
are influenced by the desire to make themselves satisfactory com- 
panions to their children, who are enjoying a better education than 
they had themselves. 

‘The Origins of Interests and Motives for the Study of Natural 
Sciences and Psychology among Adult Students in Voluntary 
Courses ’ classifies the answers to questionnaires given by 652 students 
in natural sciences and 193 in psychology. The method used was to 
give a list of motives asking students to mark the chief motive A 
and motives with some weight B. A space was left for motives not 
included among those printed. This method is defended on the 
grounds that experience had shown that unprompted responses were 
shallow and that ‘ Our list made the students think more carefully. 
They obviously thought beyond the range of our list, for space M 
(the space for unprompted response) was frequently used.’ Much 
seems to depend here on the actual extent meant by ‘frequently ’ 
but the authors give no figures. The last sentence in the quotation 
above might, at least, have been preceded by either ‘many’ or 
‘some’. If the enquiry had depended on ‘ unprompted responses ’ 
and these had proved to be shallow in most cases, it would have 
revealed something as important as the ‘ prompted responses’ upon 
which the enquiry relied. 

In the Natural Sciences the outstanding motive proved to be a 
desire to understand the present world better. Associated with it in 
the opinion of the authors was the desire to understand how scientists 
think. Vocational and hobby activities were also prominent and 
many students indicated that they were affected by the wish to mix 
with other people. 

In Psychology ‘ practical’ non-vocational motives were by far the 
most important. These were : 

1. The desire to solve a personal problem. 

2. The desire to improve understanding of other people. 
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3. The desire to influence other people. 
4. The hope that psychology would help in the upbringing of the 


students’ children. 


Of these the chief was (2). The desire to use psychology vocation- 
ally occupied second place. 

In the Leeds enquiry which was reported on in Tutorial Class 
Students, the students were asked to state their reasons for joining 
the class of which they were members. This question related to both 
the subject of study and the kind of class (tutorial or sessional). 
Some students did not reply to the whole question and some gave 
more than one reason for their choices. The general pattern of the 
replies may be summarized as follows : 


1. Personal and cultural motives more dominant. Out of the 
607 replies, 238 students said their choice of class was a result 
of ‘interest in the subject’, 212 that they desired to extend 
their knowledge, 54 that their motive was cultural, and 34 
that they were in pursuit of intellectual exercise. 

2. The social motive was much weaker. 167, of whom 150 were 
students in social science classes, stated that their aim was to 
‘understand social problems’. This I take as indicating an 
active intellectual interest in these problems but not necessarily 
the strong purposive interest which makes people active in 
social and political movements. The number who said they 
were learning in order ‘to serve a social purpose ’, on the other 
hand, was only 7. 

3. The vocational motive affected 11 per cent of the students 
who said that their reason for joining their class was that the 
subject studied would be helpful in their work. Of the 66 
students who stated this, 47 were in Science classes ; thus the 
Leeds report gives support to the evidence collected by Flood 
and Crossland that vocational motives affect a considerable 
number of students of scientific subjects. 


In the Manchester 1947-8 enquiry, which covered 403 students, 
most tutors included questions dealing with the motives which 
prompted students to join their particular class and 388 students 
gave answers. In all cases but one the method used was to ask for 
an ‘unprompted response’. No attempt was made to secure an 
ordering of motives in accordance with their importance and, 
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therefore, any statistical classification is impossible. But the following 
motives appeared either many or a fair number of times : 


1. A strong interest in the subject to be studied. 

2. A desire for further education, self-culture or a broader outlook 
on life. 

3. Belief in the value of the WEA, acceptance of a decision by a 
WEA Branch or class to study a particular subject, and 
habitual attendance at WEA classes. 

4. The desire to take part in class discussions. 

5. The desire to meet people with interests of a kind similar to 
one’s own. 

6. The desire to serve the working-class movement, a belief in 
the need for social reform, the desire to be a better citizen. 

7. The belief that the quality of instruction in WEA classes is 
good. 

8. Consciousness of the need to make a better use of leisure. 

g. Knowledge that the subject would be valuable in relation to 
the students’ work. 


Flood and Crossland put motives into three groups: (1) Voca- 
tional, (2) General desire for knowledge, (3) Social and Recreational. 
In the case of psychology they included a fourth : the desire to make 
use of its practical but non-vocational aspects. Group 1 corresponds 
to Number g in the above list ; Group 2 covers Numbers 1, 2 and 7, 
and, in part, 4 and 5; Group 3 covers Number 8 and Numbers 4 
and 5 in part. This leaves out Numbers 3 and 6 which were not 
covered at all in the printed suggestions of Flood and Crossland, 
although historically they have been of great importance in the 
WEA. Number 3 does not appear as well—at any rate not explicitly 
—in the list of motives produced by the Leeds questionnaire. An 
“unprompted response’ stating ‘I always go to WEA classes ;_ this 
year we are doing biology,’ Flood and Crossland put into miscel- 
laneous motives which ‘ were unimportant and, at times, amusing’. 

In my opinion work of a good standard may result if a group of 
people are actuated by this motive and, as a consequence, remain 
together for a number of years, constituting a kind of educational 
club which, during its existence, studies a number of subjects. The 
value of groups of this kind was illustrated in the Dartington Hall 
investigation reported in The Visual Arts (Oxford U.P., 1946). 
Commenting on the well-known Ashington Group of miner-artists, 
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it says: ‘In part the Group’s success was due to the fact that it had 
met for many years previously for the study of other subjects, and 
was therefore a homogeneous group with long experience of working 
together.’ In this there is evidence that a strong corporate spirit in a 
group is an aid of great importance in adult education. Therefore, I 
think loyalty to a group decision to study a particular subject is a 
motive which should be accepted with respect, especially in view of 
the powerful effects upon individual performance of membership 
of groups revealed by recent psychological research. Every tutor of 
reasonable experience knows that class morale is a real fact, although 
it is difficult to discover its origins. In the Manchester investigation 
acceptance of a group decision appeared quite frequently as a 
motive. 

Numbers 1 and 2 were, in fact, the most important motives affect- 
ing the students of the Manchester 1947-8 enquiry. What we may 
call ‘loyalty to the WEA’ came next, although it was a long way 
behind. The number of students who say they wished to serve the 
working-class movement or to be better citizens was small, and 
only 4 students found their subjects of study (which did not include 
either music or psychology) vocationally useful. Flood and Cross- 
land’s investigation brought out the fact that quite different motives 
operated in relation to the natural sciences, on one hand, and 
psychology on the other. In our enquiry a marked difference was 
also apparent between different subjects. In Appreciation of Music 
classes the overwhelming emphasis was an interest in the subject 
and the pleasure obtained from it, and the number who joined their 
classes because of the desire ‘to improve my education’ very small. 
In other words the motives of music students were, to a marked 
degree, specific in character. In Literature, International Affairs, 
History and the Social Sciences, the general educational motive was 
much more apparent. Studying political and social subjects, as well, 
were nearly all the students who were affected by the idea that the 
knowledge they would acquire was socially valuable. 

The following tentative conclusions about the motives of adult 
students appear, therefore, to be justified by the limited amount of 
research done so far. 

1. In Social and Political subjects, and in the Natural Sciences, 
the chief motive is interest in the world in which the students live. 
The position has not altered much since the Final Report of the 
Adult Education Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction in 
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1919 suggested that the demand for adult education arose largely 
from interest engendered by current controversy. 

2. In Psychology, I see no reason why Flood and Crossland’s 
conclusions should not be regarded as generally true but think that 
the present interest in social psychology links up the motives of 
many psychology students with those in the social and political 
group. 

3. In Appreciation of Music the chief motive is undoubtedly prior 
interest in the subject and there are obvious causes for the increase 
of this interest recently, broadcasting, etc. 

4. The desire for additional education is very important and may 
be regarded as a result of the general advance in education. It affects 
students in most subjects but, apparently, is not as powerful in 
Appreciation of Music as in the others. 

5. Vocational motives appear to be more powerful in the natural 
sciences than in any other subject. This is evident if a collection of 
registers of Science classes are examined. During the 1949-50 session 
registers for Manchester Joint Committee Classes showed that a 
Biology class had a considerable number of students described as 
laboratory assistants, etc., and classes in Human Anatomy and 
Physiology attracted a considerable number of hospital workers of 
various kinds. The increased importance of psychology in industry 
has made the vocational motive more evident among its students in 
adult classes; a considerable number now recruited in the North- 
Western WEA District are Labour and Personnel Managers and 
Welfare Workers in industry. One point that should be borne in 
mind in relation to the promotion of the study of science in adult 
education is that the number of students affected by vocational 
motives will increase. I can see both advantages and disadvantages 
which will arise from this development but do not think a state- 
ment of them is justified here. 

6. Those motives which may be called ‘ personal ’, arising from 
the desire of students for better education, for greater pleasure from 
a particular interest, for extended knowledge for its own sake, etc., 
are much more powerful than ‘ social ’ motives, the desire to improve 
society, to serve the working-class or any other movement, etc. I 
accept the findings of ‘ Learn and Live’ as a true indication of the 
general position. This, of course, does not mean that we should 
accept the situation as altogether satisfactory. ‘Education for Social 
Purpose ’, in spite of its limitation, does present the student with an 
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ideal which extends beyond his own personal desires and ambitions. 
To seek adult education for a purpose which transcends individual 
aims appears to me better than to seek it for ‘ general education’, 
“extended culture ’, ‘ intellectual exercise ’, etc., and likely to produce 
better results educationally. 

7. A statement of motives does not measure their strength. 
“Interest ’ in a subject may be sufficient to cause a student to devote 
all his leisure to it or it may be just strong enough to draw him 
from his fireside to attend a class for two hours each week. The 
power of motives affects our students’ performances. They may be 
strengthened or weakened by experience after joining the adult 
education movement. This, again, indicates the importance of 
thought about the general ideals which the movement unites to 
serve. 


THE HITCHIN MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE 
by L. Fohn Dyer 


IVING evidence before the Select Committee on Libraries 

in 1849, Samuel Smiles ventured the opinion that ‘it is 

necessary (for a Mechanics’ Institute) to have a library in 
order to keep the institution together ’.* The opinion was reinforced 
by another witness, J. B. Langley, who stated that ‘if it were not for 
the libraries they would cease to exist ’.t That the odd collection of 
books assembled by many of the Institutes should have been con- 
sidered capable of exerting such an important influence is largely 
explained by the evidence of the Secretary of the Yorkshire Union 
of Mechanics’ Institutes that ‘the only libraries to which the poor 
have any access are those in the Mechanics’ Institutes ’.t The state- 
ment, however, need not have been limited to the poor, for during 
the first half of the nineteenth century access to libraries other than 
those in Mechanics’ Institutes was denied to the great majority of 
the population, and this largely accounted for the retention of the 
library function in many of the Institutes long after other activities 
had disappeared. 

Where this occurred, later development into a public library would 
appear to be a natural step, but the relationship between the Institutes 
and the library system which grew out of the 1850 and subsequent 
Public Libraries Acts can be reduced to no simple pattern. In some 
instances the Mechanics’ Institutes led the movement for the estab- 
lishment of a public library : in others they resisted it. Some ceased 
to function when a public library was established : others became 
merged into the new institutions. In most cases, however, the issue 
was decided within a decade, but at Hitchin the Institute continued 
for more than a century to prove the validity of Samuel Smiles’ 
assertion before becoming finally absorbed into the public library 
service. 

It is of some interest to note that the Mechanics’ Institute at 
Hitchin was preceded by a ‘Library for Tradesmen, Apprentices 
and Others’ which was created by members of the Society of Friends 


* Report of the Select Committee on Libraries, 1849, page 124. 
+ ibid., page 153. 
t ibid., page 129. 
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who each contributed {1 towards the purchase of the books. After 
an encouraging start in 1824, issues gradually declined until 1832 
when the stock was handed over to the Society for Bettering the 
Conditions of the Poor whose members, in addition to making the 
workhouse less attractive even than it was, inspecting charity schools, 
running the evening school and organizing soup kitchens and 
garden allotments, attempted to popularize a Working Men’s 
Library.* The response of the labouring classes, however, was dis- 
appointing and after three years the books were transferred to the 
newly-formed Mechanics’ Institute. 

The Mechanics’ Institute itself grew out of a meeting held in 
October 1835 ‘to take into consideration the propriety of establishing 
a Library, Reading Room and Mechanics’ Schoo! for the use of 
the Working Classes of the town and neighbourhood ’. According 
to the minute book,+ the proposal was received with enthusiasm, 
and a committee was set up to draft a scheme for presentation to a 
meeting ‘of the inhabitants of the town’. The public meeting held 
six days later attracted only 28 of the 5,000 inhabitants, but those 
present resolved (a) to establish the ‘Hitchin Working Men’s and 
Mechanics’ Institute’, (b) to rent premises in Pound Lane at £30 
per annum, and (c) to appoint a librarian-teacher at a salary of 
£10 per annum plus free quarters. Subscriptions were fixed at 8s. 
per annum or 2s. 6d. per quarter: donors of {5 or of books or 
apparatus valued at that sum were to be granted life membership. 

The committee appointed to carry these resolutions into effect 
lost little time over preliminaries. They publicized the aims and 
objects of the Institution and canvassed the town for members, whilst 
the Secretary, Mr William Hawkins, a local lawyer, used his 
influence in soliciting subscriptions from the well-to-do. They 
appointed a librarian-instructor ; they reduced the general resolu- 
tions of the public meeting to an orderly set of rules, and decided 
that all members should be issued with a ticket of admission to the 
reading room and library which would be open from 5 to 10 p.m. 
in the winter and from 6 to 10 p.m. in the summer. With a member- 
ship roll of eighty-five, the formal opening took place on December 
21st, when Mr William Hawkins delivered an inaugural address on 


* For a fuller account of these libraries see ‘The Libraries of Hitchin’ by 
R. F. Ashby, Hertfordshire Countryside, Vol. 4, No. 117. 

+ A complete set of original minute books (together with annual reports 
and miscellaneous correspondence) is preserved at the Hitchin Public Library 
and Museum. 
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the ‘ Nature and Objects of the Institution ’. Members, he suggested, 
should arrange themselves into classes for particular branches of 
science for which they would have the services of the teacher for 
fixed hours on particular days of the week. One of the rooms, he 
assumed, would always be available ‘ for instruction in some of the 
arts such as, for example, Arithmetic, Geometry, Mechanics, Book- 
keeping, Land and Timber Measurement, Hydrostatics, Chemistry, 
Geology and Botany ’. He admitted that it was ‘ hardly to be expected 
of any individual that he should be able to teach all these things 
perfectly ’ but he believed that the librarian-instructor was competent 
to teach most of them and that he would render himself master of 
the others as quickly as they would be wanted. He referred to the 
library containing some six hundred volumes ‘made up in great 
part of donations’ and, after stressing the committee’s insistence on 
the total and absolute exclusion of party politics from the Institute, 
he concluded : ‘We have planted here an offshoot from the Tree 
of Knowledge, vigorous and full of sap: and so far we have done 
well—but it must be watered by those who have planted it and 
then I doubt not that it shall bring forth its fruits in due season, and 
those fruits shall be the improvement of our social condition and the 
elevation of the standard of moral, intellectual and religious culture 
of the great mass of the people.’ 

In response to requests for instruction, the committee approved 
the following time-table : 


7-8 p.m. 8-9 p.m. 
Monday Arithmetic Geography 
Tuesday 
Wednesday Geometry Astronomy 
Thursday in English Grammar 
Friday English Grammar Astronomy 


‘Writing’, they decided, ‘ will be taught every evening—members 
to find their own books—the Institute to provide pens.’ 

In addition, members of the committee volunteered to give 
lectures. The accommodation in Pound Lane, however, was some- 
what restricted and arrangements were therefore made for the hire 
of a room at ‘ The Swan’ to enable members to invite their friends 
and ‘members of similar institutions’ to hear addresses on 
Chemistry, Architecture, Geology, Woollen Manufacture, Mechani- 
cal Powers and Steam Engines. 
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This programme occupied the remainder of the winter months 
and, with the exception of the class instruction, the progress made 
was considered satisfactory. Early in 1836 the number of members 
rose to 140, the library was ‘fully used’ and the lectures were not 
only well attended but provided an additional source of income. The 
committee were disappointed to find that their instructor’s know- 
ledge exceeded the members’ zeal for learning : two of the classes 
(Astronomy and English Grammar) failed to attract any students 
and for the remainder only nineteen members enrolled. 

But further disappointment was in store. During the summer 
months Institute activities were confined to the library and reading 
room. The effect upon quarterly subscribers was marked, the 
number falling from fifty-one in January 1836 to only seven in July. 
The full annual subscription, however, had been paid by seventy- 
eight members, donations amounted to {95 13s. 6d., and the 
Treasurer was able to report a balance of £49 4s. for the year. 
Reviewing the position, the committee felt that their efforts had 
been fairly successful and, ignorant of the growing pains the infant 
Institution was about to experience, they faced the first Annual 
General Meeting ‘ with some degree of confidence ’. 

As a result of the previous winter’s experience, class instruction 
was dropped for the 1836-7 session, but an effort was made to widen 
interest in the lectures (which appeared to cater for a much larger 
number with much less trouble) by engaging a number of competent 
professional men. The committee soon found, however, that the 
services of professional lecturers were not only expensive but difh- 
cult to obtain, and the winter programme was, therefore, limited to 
the following : 


‘The Microscope’ Mr Kievil 
‘The Various branches of Natural 
Philosophy ’ Mr Jackson 
‘ The Instincts, Habits and Management 
of Bees’ Mr Davies 
* Astronomy ’ Mr Wm. Hawkins 
(Hon. Sec.) 


‘ The Progress of Civilization in England’ Mr Bristow 


It was, however, soon acknowledged that scientific or quasi- 
scientific addresses were ineffective. The majority of the members 
did not possess the intellectual equipment to enable them to profit 
from a series of unconnected lectures. Further, the library stock 
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with its undue proportion of gift books soon lost its pristine appeal. 
Annual membership declined to thirty-six and, faced with an almost 
certain deficit, the committee considered dispensing with the services 
of the librarian and retaining only one room in the house. 

At the Annual General Meeting held in October 1837 alternative 
forms of activity were discussed and it was resolved ‘ that meetings 
of members be held for the purpose of discussing subjects connected 
with the aims of the Institute and that at such meetings a member 
(after notice) be prepared to propose a subject and introduce it’. A 
number of these discussion meetings was held in the early months 
of 1838 and, in addition, an exhibition of scientific apparatus was 
arranged. Despite the fact that ‘the room was crowded to see the 
apparatus and the experiments and to hear the explanations given 
of the electric machine, the barometer and thermometer’, the 
recruiting effort appears to have fizzled out for the minute book, 
with one exception, contains no further record until December 1839 
when the fourth Annual General Meeting was held. The few 
enthusiasts present decided that an effort be made to revive the 
Institute which was re-christened the Hitchin Mechanics’ Institution. 
Subscriptions for persons under 18 years of age were reduced to 3s. 
per annum in the hope that increased membership would result. A 
reconstituted committee decided to reintroduce the discussion meet- 
ings and to circulate 300 notices giving information about them. 
Interest, however, could not be stimulated. Funds did not permit 
the engagement of professional lecturers. The discussion groups were 
not a success and the committee seems to have lost heart, for the 
entry ‘ Not a quorum’ appears as a record of most of the meetings 
called during the year. In 1840, even the Annual General Meeting 
was adjourned on account of poor support, but attendance at the 
resumed meeting was limited to the twenty-two members previously 
present, and they learned little beyond the fact that the committee 
‘derived some satisfaction’ in that the annual issue of books had 
risen by 120 to 520 ‘ by which it appears that the utility of the Institute 
is increasing ’. 

The committee, however, were under no illusions. They knew 
that it was idle to talk of the utility of the Institution when it was 
threatened with extinction ; when members exhibited no desire for 
class instruction or for the mutual improvement of the discussion 
meetings ; when serious lectures could be provided only at a loss to 
Institute funds and, abandoning further efforts to provide scientific 
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instruction, they arranged for the hire of the Town Hall for lectures 
on Elocution (two exclamation marks appear after the word in the 
minute book) and Phrenology. The novelty brought in sufficient 
money to remove immediate anxiety but it failed to revive early 
enthusiasm. The committee felt that further effort was useless and, 
until the end of 1844, the sole activity of the Institution appears to 
have been the issue from the library of an average of eight books 
per week. 

Faced with similar circumstances, many Mechanics’ Institutions 
soon ceased to exist. But the founder members of Hitchin were 
tenacious if lacking in inspiration. In November 1844 a special 
meeting was called ‘to consider the best means of rendering the 
Institution more efficient ’. No new ideas were forthcoming and dis- 
cussion circled around the library, lectures, classes and finance. 
Finally, it was agreed that a number of members be asked to give 
gratuitous lectures, and the following programme was arranged : 


‘The Progress of English Literature’ (2) Sam Lucas 
‘Chemistry and Various Gases’ Isaac Brown 
‘The Advantages of Mechanics’ Institutions’ J. A. Wayne 


These attracted audiences of eighty or more and, thus encouraged, 
the committee arranged for professional lecturers to give talks on 
‘The Five Senses’, ‘Capability and Cultivation of the Human 
Mind’, and ‘Phrenology’ (3). In addition, the town was again 
canvassed for members : the annual subscription was reduced to 53. 
and by the end of 1845 the committee was able to report not only an 
increased membership but the allocation of funds for the purchase 
of books for the library, issues from which had exceeded 1,000 during 
the year. 

The lecture arrangements for the next winter (1845-6) were more 
ambitious and proved more attractive. The well-known Mrs Clara 
Balfour was engaged at a fee of £3 3s. per lecture to enlighten 
members on the ‘ Moral and Intellectual Influence of Woman on 
Society ’, and on ‘ Female Sovereigns of Europe’. Sam Lucas gave 
a lecture on ‘The Fine Arts’, and Mr Buckingham was paid no 
less than 30 guineas for a series of four talks on ‘ Palestine ’. These 
attracted audiences of 150-200 and were regarded as a great success. 
Nor was this all. A renewed attack was made on class instruction 
and one of the members held together a small class for Arithmetic 
throughout the winter. As a further inducement to membership, 
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arrangements were made for the purchase of newspapers (The Times 
and The Daily News) for the reading room, and the committee, at 
the Annual General Meeting in October 1846, were able to refer 
to increasing prosperity (membership having risen in twelve months 
from 56 to 114) and to their relief that ‘fears that the newspapers 
would absorb the time which ought to be occupied in more useful 
reading’ had proved groundless, issues from the library having 
reached 1,594 during the year. 

For the following winter (1846-7) more professional lecturers 
were engaged ; the Evening Express, the Belper News and a chess- 
board were ordered for the reading room ; arrangements were made 
for classes in Arithmetic, Geography, Drawing, Music and French, 
and the discussion meetings were re-introduced. Considering the 
subjects for discussion, it is not surprising to find the committee 
reporting that the debates were ‘ not so animated as could have been 
desired’. The November topics—‘ Have the intellectual faculties 
of the present generation in rural districts developed themselves in 
proportion to the increased facilities for acquiring knowledge? ’ and 
‘Are advantages obtained by introducing into the education of the 
working classes instruction in the practical sciences? ’—certainly 
gave little opportunity for offending the cardinal rule against 
theological or political discussion, but the January debate on ‘Is the 
punishment of death in accordance with Divine Revelation?’ seems 
to have overstepped the mark. At any rate, it brought the series 
abruptly to an end. 

Apart from the sudden end of the discyssion group and the 
failure of the classes in Geography and Drawing, the year was 
successful. Membership increased to 190. Book issues rose to 2,277 
and the committee embarked upon ‘a prospectus of lectures con- 
taining an array of interest and talent far exceeding that of any 
former year ’. They found, however, that it was impossible to obtain 
the services of competent lecturers for less than 4 or 5 guineas per 
lecture. Despite increased membership, money was still hard to 
come by and the ‘ array of interest ’ ultimately consisted of addresses 
on ‘ The Philosophy of Labour ’, ‘The Geology of Hertfordshire’ 
and ‘ Astronomy ’, followed by a lecture-demonstration by the well- 
known Mr Cox on ‘ Natural Magic’. 

No mention is made of class instruction for the winter of 1847-8. 
Book issues fell to 1,809 despite ‘an increase in numbers using the 
reading room’. But membership was maintained (185) and the 
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Treasurer, after meeting a deficit on the lectures, was able to report 
at the end of the year a balance in hand amounting to £5 15s. 8d. 
Once again, however, the tide turned, and in the following year 
(1848-9) the committee were in further difficulty. 

Apathy among members soon affected attendance at the lectures 
and to save expense the committee cancelled half the programme 
‘owing to the indisposition of members and the public generally to 
attend ’. An effort was made to provide a greater degree of enter- 
tainment by introducing dramatic readings from Shakespeare, and 
engaging the Sacred Harmonic Society to give two musical evenings, 
‘the profits from which (were) to be equally divided between the 
Institution and the Society’. Even so, the committee found little 
cause for congratulation in reporting to the fourteenth Annual 
General Meeting, for membership had declined to 159 and the fall 
in subscriptions, together with the loss on lectures, reduced funds to 
such an extent that they were ‘ scarcely adequate to meet expenses’. 
The committee could hardly be blamed for taking steps to avoid 
further debt, but the result was disastrous. Once again the Institution 
was caught in James Hole’s vicious circle ‘wherein small means 
and few advantages alternate as cause and effect’. The Institute 
could offer nothing without means, and members, receiving so little, 
refused to subscribe. Interest flagged, several committee meetings 
were cancelled for lack of a quorum. Membership declined to 132. 
Expenditure on new books did not produce a corresponding increase 
in reading. The Treasurer’s balance was reduced to {2 5s. and, by 
the end of 1850, the committee, faced with the evident need for rigid 
economy, found ‘the prospect distinctly less cheering than in 
1849’. 

Other Institutions were known to have raised money by organiz- 
ing exhibitions and soirées, and the committee therefore turned their 
attention to this form of combined entertainment and publicity. A 
soirée, held in February 1851, began with tea for members and 
friends, and the festivities concluded with ‘ an exhibition of Mr Cox’s 
dissolving views’. The effort was so satisfactory, both financially 
and socially, that members were promised a repeat performance. 

Lectures, of a light character—‘ Wit and Humour’, ‘Common 
Mistakes of Life ’, ‘ Popular Superstitions "—continued throughout 
the remainder of the season. Membership jumped to 192 and renewed 
interest was taken in the library which recorded an addition of 
thirty-eight new volumes and 2,229 issues for the year. But financial 
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difficulties continued. Members were not eager to pay their subscrip- 
tions and a collector was engaged on a 10 per cent commission basis. 
Even so, at the end of the year (October 1851) the Institution was 
£30 in debt. 

A second soirée was arranged for the following January but no 
record of the actual event appears in the minute book which provides 
but little information for 1852, and we are led to the conclusion that, 
apart from the library and reading room, the Institution was inactive 
until the end of the year when a meeting of members and friends 
was held at the Town Hall ‘to consider the financial difficulties of 
the Society and the propriety of continuing the same’. 

A small group appointed to consider the matter recommended 
(1) that the Institution be continued if sufficient donations could be 
obtained to extricate the Society from debt ; (2) that the engage- 
ment of professional lecturers be discontinued ; (3) that subscrip- 
tions be fixed at 5s. per annum or 6d. per month, irrespective of age ; 
(4) that the librarian be relieved of some of his duties and that his 
salary be reduced to {5 per annum ; (5) that an effort be made to 
solicit more honorary subscriptions ; (6) that the Managers of the 
Town Hall be requested to reduce the rent by £3 10s. per annum. 

The recommendations were adopted : energetic collectors obtained 
promises of donations sufficient to meet the debts and the Institute, 
once again, narrowly avoided extinction. 


(To be continued) 


THE ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION OF A NEW RESIDENTIAL 
COLLEGE 


by Andrew M. Brown, M.a., PH.D. 


limitations of the new residential colleges, but few dealing with 

the practical problems of running such a college. Perhaps a 
simple, straightforward account of some of the features of running 
such a college would be of a real interest to workers in adult education 
and of particular interest to Authorities and individuals concerned 
with the organization of new colleges. 


| ii have been many articles on the aims, problems and 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
If colleges are to appeal to industry and commerce their standards 
of administration must bear comparison with those in commercial 
life. There is no room for slips and, indeed, the shortness of the 
courses make it vital that all possible complications must be seen 
and forestalled. Colleges must combine the features of an educa- 
tional institution, a hotel of sorts, and a business, and I think it is 
often on this last score that we are liable to be criticized. 

Rules for spacing the meetings of the Governors and sub-com- 
mittees must be applied; there is need for careful planning of 
courses to fit in with outside demands; and there is need for 
considerable elasticity within the planned programme itself so that 
an alternative course may be fitted in where a project does not 
materialize. This will demand constant attention from the Warden ; 
any lack of care in planning will recoil many fold upon his head. 
It is essentially his responsibility and however much heip he may 
get from university or county offices the ultimate decision will 


normally be his. 


THE COLLEGE OFFICE 
It is essential that the College Office should have a filing system 
and office organization capable of standing up to very heavy 
demands. At Burton Manor we have found that the system of a 
Secretary and a Shorthand-Typist, in addition to the Warden, 
works extremely well so long as duties are clearly allocated and 
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so long as the office staff is kept ‘in the picture ’ as to what is going 
on. 

A great deal of time can be saved if adequate forms are designed 
for enrolment, accommodation, arrival lists, etc., and if the ledgers 
and other books are planned specially for the purpose after a period 
of trial. As an example of this I might mention our own enrolment 
book, which gives the following information—name and address 
of the student, local education authority or sponsoring firm, fees 
due, with deposits and balance, account and receipt numbers, and 
a column to let us know whether joining instructions have been 
sent. This may sound simple, but until such simple books are 
designed to meet the needs of specific colleges and to supply 
information required both by the Warden and his staff and by 
the accountants and auditors, much time is wasted. Similarly, 
special forms for stock, staff duties, etc., must be designed for the 
Housekeeper and here the advice of the Treasurer’s Department 
and the Local Education Authority is invaluable. 

Where planning: is going on at different stages there is need 
for a good reminder system. Here a simple chart telling whether 
the course has been planned, how far details of the programme have 
been settled, whether copies of the programme have been sent to 
the lecturers and students, whether arrangements for visits have 
been tied up carefully, whether the master programme for the notice 
board is completed, is absolutely essential. 

In the planning of the programme there are definite stages :- 

(1) the arrangement of a general programme for a number 
of months in which the demands of the various subjects 
and organizations can be incorporated ; 

(2) submission of this programme for the approval of the 
governing body ; 

(3) publicity—which, in my own opinion, requires two or 
three clear months before the date of the first course on 
the programme ; 

(4) detailed planning of the lectures and sessions on the 
different courses and sending out detailed information to 
enquirers ; 

(5) reminders to all lecturers and joining instructions, letters 
programmes, etc. to students attending the courses. 


In all these matters the time factor is extremely important and 
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unless the office organization is carefully planned the strain on 


the staff will be too prolonged. 


SOME HUMAN FACTORS 

We have found during the past two years that our normal joining 
instruction has given an impression of stiffness which is certainly 
not characteristic of the college, so we have now produced a much 
more informal letter signed personally by the Warden. This paves 
the way, and the next vital part is the two hours or so of reception. 
This is absolutely fundamental to the success of the course, for there 
is nothing more irritating to the student who is often attending his 
first residential course than to feel that people are not on the look- 
out for him personally. To deal with this one member of the academic 
staff, and usually one member of the office staff, are on duty and 
make people feel that they are expected, show them to their rooms, 
and explain something of the layout of the building immediately 
they arrive. We have found time and time again that this simple 
application of practical psychology has paved the way for students 
to settle in with the rapidity necessary for short courses. We follow 
up with an opening address, where name tags and lists of other 
students attending courses are distributed. We have redrafted the 
opening address some six or seven times in the past two years and 
the present form aims at telling students something about the place 
and gives the minimum number of regulations (describing these as 
requests). As a result of this we now find that students are quite often 
at home inside as little as three or four hours from the time of their 
arrival and certainly within twenty-four hours of arrival. 

Another apparently small detail which makes so much difference 
is that we find it essential to be quite formal in our dress for the 
reception and, indeed, for all formal sessions, for we have found that 
no one is more sensitive than the ordinary working man ; there must 
be no danger of his getting the impression that on this very special 
occasion, when he is probably coming in his best suit, that the 
academic staff has not bothered to respect and reciprocate his 


politeness. 


THE STAFF 

The particular work of the college will be conditioned to some 
extent by the qualifications of the Warden and his tutors. It is very 
important because of this to make sure that one has thought out a 
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plan of courses in which tutors will be taking part, for it is often the 
particular bent of the tutor, in addition to his basic academic qualifi- 
cations, which will mean so much. If the standard is to be maintained 
it is essential that the tutors concentrate on their own subjects and 
that, by staggering courses, they will not become too stale through 
frequent repetition. On the other hand, though courses will occasion- 
ally be run entirely by visiting tutors, in most cases it is well worth 
while for the Warden and staff to co-operate in some way, even if it 
is only to give a description of the ideals and background of the 
college. 

The strain on the tutors will be psychological rather than 
academic in most cases, and this must be watched carefully and 
guarded against by giving staff frequent breaks. We have found that 
the teachers’ holidays of twelve weeks per year, plus special week- 
end arrangements, have worked very well. 

Unless a certain number of one-week and, preferably, two-week 
courses are run I feel there is a great danger of staleness and a 
dispersion of energies on too many periods of reception so that the 
college will tend to become rather too much of a station waiting 
room, without people staying long enough for one to produce the 
desired effects. Superficially there is an attraction in the very short 
courses (which I would rather call conferences) and although this 
system may produce numbers, it cannot ultimately produce full- 
time occupation for really able tutors. I think it is a good idea for 
tutors in these colleges to take one extra-mural or WEA class during 
the winter to give them a sustained interest and to help them keep 
contact with the main body of work in adult education. 

On the administrative side I feel it is essential for the Warden, 
in addition to teaching, to run the office and have the contacts with 
outside bodies on which the college will depend. It is very necessary 
to have a Secretary who is interested in what is one of the most 
fascinating experiments of the post-war period and who regards the 
work as something more than just a matter of doing a job. It is 
equally important to have really high-grade shorthand typists in 
such an office, for, as mentioned, any mistakes are very quickly 
noticed by the outside bodies with which the college must deal. 
Here again I should like to stress the need to keep all members fully 
au fait with the developments and with future planning. A planning 
notebook in which all possible courses are entered is extremely 
valuable in this connection. 
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In a college where there may be as many as fifteen hundred or two 
thousand students passing through the building in a year, a key 
position is that of Housekeeper. She should be in complete control 
of the domestic side and should plan on the basis of information 
supplied to her through the Warden and the office. The domestics 
will be mainly non-resident but it is essential to have some resident 
domestics and it may well be that these are obtainable only from 
abroad. These may be employed part-time and allowed to join in 
with all college activities when off duty. The getting of good quality 
domestics is one of the most awkward problems that has to be faced. 
One college rule which will help them in their work is ‘ Keep out 
of the kitchen’. This may seem of small import, but once students 
start to go into the kitchen area, inefficiency and chaos are not far 
behind. 

It is important that the Housekeeper, as well as the Secretary, 
should be interested in the ideals of the place, as well as in their 
specialist jobs—something which must be borne in mind when 
making the appointments. 


RECRUITMENT OF STUDENTS AND PUBLICITY 

The recruitment of students has been one of the major problems in 
these colleges and here pioneering work by the Warden and tutors 
and perhaps others interested is the key to the problem. Once the 
college has established its reputation for courses of various kinds 
there is a definite snowball effect in that individuals and organiza- 
tions return for further courses. A programme printed every four 
months and distributed to all people who have been at the college 
can be a useful method of making college activities known. The local 
press is usually most co-operative and the odd news item is usually 
far more effective than the normal advertisement—though these 
must be kept up. 

The ‘Open Forum’ held at the end of the course may seem 
boring : frequently the same suggestions (many of them impossible) 
are made ; but this can be good publicity and occasionally it may 
be possible for notes on the discussion to be taken, dictated on to a 
stencil and a brief résumé of the discussion to be in the hands of the 
students to take away with them within half an hour or so. 

It is very important in relations with lecturers to ensure that 
‘Thank you’ letters are sent within one or two days of their visit— 
another small detail which means so much. 
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In general I would say that if short-term courses are to succeed 
one must have a streamlined administration and domestic organiza- 
tion so that in addition to the ideal environment of the college and 
its grounds there will be no disharmony produced through little 
difficulties which might have been foreseen and avoided. It is by 
attention to details, however small, that one will build up such a 
background and ensure the maximum benefit to the students who 
come for a one or two weeks’ course, and still more to those who 
come on a week-end course. Perhaps the best comment we can get 
is to have students or visitors who say that the college seems to run 
itself. Of course it never does, and one can only give an impression 
of this miracle by meticulous attention to detail. 

These reflections on some of our experiences are not put forward 
in any way as ‘do’s and don’ts’ in residential colle es but they are 
merely personal opinions based on something that works. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN PALESTINE 
by The Hon. Edwin Samuel, c.M.c. 


trative Service and settling down in Jerusalem, I started the 

post-entry training of Palestinian civil servants. This was the first 
stage in the establishment of an Institute of Public Administration 
in Palestine with rather more emphasis on teaching than in its 
counter-part in Great Britain. 

In order to determine the most suitable method of teaching in 
Palestine, I paid a number of visits to adult education institutions 
in England during my leave in 1943. I visited, among others, Morley 
College, Ruskin College, the City Literary Institute and the WEA. 
After consulting Sir Richard Livingstone we decided to concentrate 
on post-entry training and to leave the pre-entry training of civil 
servants entirely to the Hebrew University. We also decided to start 
with general background courses, with a view later to more specified 
professional training. Lastly, we found in the WEA terminal tutorial 
class the most suitable model for our background courses. We applied 
it to a special group (civil servants in the lower and middle grades) 
and for a special purpose (fitting them for more responsible work 
in the higher grades). The features of the WEA tutorial class that 
appealed in particular to our students were : 

(a) systematic instruction in place of unplanned attendance at 
isolated lectures ; (b) University level not Commercial School level ; 
(c) students’ participation in class work in place of passive acceptance 
of lectures ; (d) individual attention possible in the small class; 
(e) ample time between successive class meetings for reading ; and 
(f) training in oral and written presentation of ideas. 

The first four tutorial classes were organized in Jerusalem in 
1945, and ran concurrently for six months. Subsequently eight courses 
at a time were held in Jerusalem, using English as the medium— 
the common language of both Jewish and Arab civil servants. In 
1946, the movement spread to Tel Aviv, a wholly Jewish centre. 
Eight terminal classes have been held there at a time, continuously 
for the past five years, using Hebrew as the medium. 

None of our classes has had more than twenty-five students : the 
average is about twenty: fifteen students were found to be the 
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optimum. About two thirds of the students are public officials 
(central government and local government and public utilities) : 
but room is always found for private students, as a leaven. The age 
limits are wide ; but most students are in the 25-30 age group. There 
are more men than women. Most students had had a complete 
secondary education : a few had had the whole or part of a University 
education. There are even a few Ph.D.s. 

During the Arab siege in Jerusalem 1948 the classes there were 
closed down but have now been re-opened in the western sector for 
Jewish students only—the Arabs having all left. Most students are 
civil servants of the Israel Government and Hebrew is used as the 
medium. The first classes have now been organized in Haifa. Taking 
all three centres—Jerusalem, Tel Aviv and Haifa—about eighty 
terminal classes have been held up till now and about 1,200 students 
have participated in them. Many students continue in class after 
class and, in Tel Aviv, the demand for places consistently exceeds 
our power to supply them. 

The subjects studied can be divided into theoretical subjects (such 
as philosophy, logic, economics, statistics, psychology, sociology) and 
applied subjects (such as, for example, the natural resources of the 
Middle East, the Ottoman administration of Jerusalem, United States 
diplomatic history, British constitutional development). Languages 
the arts, the sciences and commercial school subjects (such as steno- 
graphy and accountancy) are excluded, although there are marginal 
courses from time to time on subjects such as Aesthetics or Science 
and the State. 

The Institute now has a staff of some twelve organizers, nearly 
all of whom are themselves public officials. Some organizers also act 
as tutors; but most tutors are drawn as needed from the Hebrew 
University, the senior ranks of the central and local government 
staffs or from among leading practitioners in the various professions. 

Special teaching methods have been developed in Palestine (and 
now, Israel) for these particular students and their particular needs. 
In order to provide for active student participation, each course of 
twelve meetings involves twenty oral presentations by individual 
students of the fruits of their study. The first meeting in each course 
is introductory and the last meeting is a conclusion. At each of the 
remaining ten meetings two students are called on to speak, each for 
fifteen minutes. In a normal class of twenty students each student 
thus holds the floor once in each course. 
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Before the course begins, the tutor prepares a list of ten selected 
topics, to be discussed one at each meeting. For example, in a course 
on the Natural Resources of the Middle East, one topic might be 
‘Oil’ and another ‘ Agriculture’. A short list of books (or chapters 
of books) available in libraries in the town in which the course is to 
be given dealing with each topic is then prepared by the prospective 
tutor for distribution to all students in his class at the first meeting. 
He also prepares two general questions on each topic, also distributed 
to each student at the opening meeting. For example, in the course on 
the Natural Resources of the Middle East, on the topic ‘Oil’, the 
two questions might be, ‘ What has been the development of produc- 
tion in the several oil fields in the Middle East between 1920 and 
1950?” and ‘ What has been the influence of Middle Eastern Oil on 
the foreign policies of the Great Powers?’ 

At the first meeting of the class the tutor is introduced by the 
organizer in charge and explains the nature of his course. He goes 
through the list of topics to be discussed and the questions asked. 
He then calls on the students each to choose which question interests 
them most. Occasionally there is a dead silence and the tutor has to 
encourage the students a good deal before they venture to opt. 
Usually, however, one or two students who already know something 
about the subject will stake their claims to the question in which 
each is particularly interested. Others then follow, and, after half 
an hour, the tutor is left with only half a dozen students who have not 
volunteered. By tactful suasion he manages to fit them in, trying 
where possible to pair a more experienced with a less experienced 
student ; an unattractive woman student with an attractive man 
and, in the days of mixed classes in Jerusalem, an Arab with a Jew. 
Sometimes two members of the same Government Department pair 
off together, or two students who are neighbours. 

Each pair—called a syndicate—then meet in each other’s houses 
between class meetings and prepare together their answers to the 
two questions asked. When there are more than twenty students in 
2 class, some syndicates have three members, the third—usually the 
shyest—acting as an understudy. The advantage of having the 
questions answered at each class meeting is that, if one student falls 
ill at least the second is available. A disadvantage is that it allows 
little time for the first syndicate to prepare—usually only a fortnight. 
The questions at the first few meetings have, therefore, to be some- 
what less exacting than those at the end of the course. 
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At the second meeting of the class the tutor calls on the first of the 
two students concerned with that topic. The student then rises and 
makes his statement. He is not allowed to read a paper, and, on the 
other hand, is discouraged from speaking wholly from memory. At 
the introductory meeting the method of preparing speaker’s notes is 
explained and students gradually become well-versed in their use. 
In many cases this is the first occasion on which the student has ever 
tried to speak in public. Some, of course, under-estimate the time 
required for the oral development of an idea and try to put in far 
too much. So, at the end of the fifteen minutes allowed, the tutor 
has to interrupt them with half their answer undelivered. But as 
they acquire experience in different courses, they learn to cut out 
their lengthy introductions, their timing becomes exemplary and 
their growing self-confidence is a joy to see. 

The normal procedure is for the tutor to preempt the next 
quarter of an hour. He comments briefly on the student’s manner 
of presentation in encouraging terms and then proceeds to discuss 
the matter presented by the student. He points out the things with 
which he disagrees and adds the points which the student has failed 
to bring out in his answer. 

At the end of the second quarter of an hour the tutor calls on the 
second student to make his or her fifteen-minute oral presentation 
of the answer to the second question. The tutor again devotes a 
quarter of an hour to an analysis of this answer. The whole meeting 
lasts for an hour and a half, thus leaving half an hour for class 
questions and discussion. Each question asked is referred by the 
tutor to whichever of the two members of the syndicate is primarily 
concerned. Only if the syndicate member’s reply is inadequate does 
the tutor himself give the answer. 

This method of instruction in use may sound rather rigid. Its 
success depends, of course, on a nice time-sense in the tutor and an 
ability to suppress his own desire to lecture. But the method of 
teaching described above is popular not only with the students but 
also with the tutors. Several Hebrew University professors agreed 
to take classes, principally because of the novelty of this method of 
teaching and were subsequently warm in their praise. This method 
has not, however, proved successful for two types of subject. One 
is the highly technical subject—such as statistics or logic—where it 
is difficult for the average student to find his way on his own. The 
other is the subject on which little has been published. 
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These tutorial classes are now the basic method of post-entry 
training of civil servants in the Institute of Public Administration in 
Israel. This is an independent institution with its own Board of 
Governors under the patronage of the President of the State of Israel. 
In the days of the mandate, the High Commissioner was Patron and 
the Civil Service Commissioner was Chairman of the Board. The 
present Chairman of the Board is Sir Walter Eytan, a former 
lecturer at the University of Oxford and now Director-General of 
the Israel Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In 1947, before the State of 
Israel came into existence, he himself directed an admirable insti- 
tute in Jerusalem for the pre-entry training of senior staff (mostly 
ex-service men and women) for the Political Department of the 
Jewish Agency. This institute was popularly known as the School 
for Diplomats and many of its graduates are in the Jewish Foreign 
Service to-day. 

The Institute of Public Administration in Israel, of which I have 
still the honour to be the Principal—although a British subject—is 
a state-aided institution. It used to receive an annual grant from the 
mandatory Department of Education: it now receives an annual 
grant from the Israel Department of Education. This grant covers its 
administrative expenditure, which is very small. The tutor’s fees are 
covered by the students’ fees, which are also low—about {1 10s. for 
each course of twelve meetings. The Institute now publishes (in 
Hebrew) its own quarterly journal of public administration and is 
about to organize its own research groups into a number of specific 
administrative problems peculiar to Israel. 

The tutorial classes in each of the three towns are managed by a 
supervisory board which has its own bank account. It is this board, 
assisted by a Registrar nominated by the Institute, who decide what 
courses should be given and which tutors should be engaged for that 
purpose. In Jerusalem under the mandate the supervisory board 
consisted wholly of students, both Jewish and Arab. The supervisory 
board recently set up in Tel Aviv will consist of the eight student 
secretaries of the eight classes in operation at any one moment. These 
secretaries are selected by the Registrar from among the most 
experienced students in each class. They help the tutors with the 
distribution of material to the class, the collection of fees, the main- 
tenance of the attendance register, and so on. The Chairman and 
Secretary of the Tel Aviv supervisory board will now be the elected 
chairman and secretary of the Tel Aviv Tutorial Classes Students’ 
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Association which includes all past and present students. It would, 
I think, be hard to find a more democratic method of student control 
of these tutorial classes. 

The Institute also provides more advanced courses, employing 
more conventional methods of teaching. There is a nine months’ 
certificate course in Local Government and an eighteen months’ 
diploma course in Public Administration. The latter is based on the 
London University DPA. 

The only other adult training method of interest which I have 
employed in Israel (outside the Institute) is the answering of questions 
put by a group of students on a specified subject after a lecture which 
I have not given. In other words, we start with question time. If one 
or two students are primed beforehand to ask the first questions, 
the method works well. This method breaks the monotony of hearing 
one person’s voice. It gives the participants (wrongly) the feeling 
that they determine the course of events and that the ‘lecturer’ 
cannot slant the information he supplies. I find that, in practice, I 
cover much the same ground by devoting the whole time to question 
and answer as I would have covered by a set lecture. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE TUTORIAL CLASS 
A REPLY TO CHARLES KEMP 


by Eric Bellchambers 


HARLES KEMP’S article, published in the June number of 
i this journal under the title, ‘ The Cinderella of Adult Educa- 

tion’, contains so many confusing statements and dubious 
conclusions that some reply is necessary. In pressing the claims of the 
terminal he has gone out of his way to belittle the tutorial class. This 
is so obvious that one might justifiably assume that, from his point 
of view, the whole case for the former depended on discrediting the 
latter. 

It is true he begins by paying his respects to the tutorial class but 
this is formal and conventional. He makes his obeisance in much 
the same way as an epic poet invokes his muse before plunging 
in medias res ; the outward shows are there but conviction is lacking, 
and the object of admiration is soon deserted for more entertaining 
matter. For Mr Kemp proceeds to accuse the tutorial class and its 
defenders of snobbery, and beaurocracy, of toadying to the univer- 
sities and a number of other unpleasant things. No evidence is given 
to support these charges but they presumably arise out of the tradi- 
tional insistence on the need for sustained and exacting study over an 
extended period of time, and one can only conclude that Mr Kemp 
misunderstands the whole point of this kind of work. 

Surely the purpose of a tutorial class is to train the mind so that 
the student can give shape and order to his own thoughts. This 
means that he must be able to weigh and sift evidence, to follow and 
criticize an argument and attain a standard of thoroughness in these 
matters. As the recently published brochure of the Oxford University 
Tutorial Classes Committee puts it : 

‘A tutorial class is not formed merely to distribute information. 

It is certainly concerned with facts, but it is equally concerned to 

develop the student’s power of independent investigation, assess- 

ment, and judgment ; his powers of setting facts in order, and of 
reaching and setting out his conclusions.’ 

To achieve this end some time is necessary. It is a long process and 
cannot by its very nature be hurried or crammed in a limited number 
of class meetings. It is very much like an apprenticeship; the 
theoretical knowledge of a trade or craft can be learned fairly quickly, 
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but the skilful handling of tools and materials involves continuous 
practice before proficiency is reached. 

Having made a claim for the terminal class he goes on to suggest 
that there has been an ‘ educational revolution’ and draws the con- 
clusion that there is, therefore, a range of students who do not need 
the three-year course. This may be true but in any case the number 
is so limited as to make but little difference to the actual or latent 
demand for serious studies. There are many graduates who, despite 
their university training, find membership of a tutorial class a 
stimulating and enriching experience. But our primary concern, as 
Mr Kemp knows, is with the working people, and in that section of 
the community there is still plenty of scope for tutorial classes. 

He goes on to say that ‘some modern citizens want their educa- 
tional medicine in quicker doses’. The phrase is a particularly 
unhappy one—and suggests something unpalatable. But even 
medicine is prescribed in certain doses to be taken regularly over a 
course of time—and that which might have curative properties if 
taken in this way is likely to be lethal if administered in a few short, 
sharp gulps. 

He hastens to assure us, with more imagery drawn from the 
surgery, that ‘ this does not mean spoonfeeding of pre-digested know- 
ledge, it means that given the essential bones the ordinary man can 
clothe them with flesh himself’. But assuming we are quite clear 
what is meant by the ‘ essential bones’ which the tutor provides, can 
this be done in twelve weekly meetings of two hours each? 

Mr Kemp makes a further point that after the second year of a 
tutorial class students and tutors are ‘ sick of the sight of each other’ 
and draws the moral that frequent changes of tutor are desirable. 
There is not the slightest evidence to support this. On the contrary, 
administrators often find it difficult to persuade a class that has just 
finished a tutorial that a change of tutor would be advisable for 
educational reasons. 

One is also a little concerned at what one might call Mr Kemp’s 
quantitative assessment of the work of a staff tutor. He seems to 
think that it is better to take two twelve-meeting courses than one 
of twenty-four because the tutor’s ‘ stimulating influence’ reaches 
approximately twice as many people. Would Mr Kemp agree that 
eight classes of three meetings was to be preferred to his two 
terminals? He would certainly contact a greater number of students. 
By carrying his argument to its logical conclusion its absurdity is 
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exposed. No, what counts is the quality of the work done, not the 
number of students with whom one rubs shoulders. 

Mr Kemp comes down hard upon the administrators. They 
apparently are the boys who show a predilection for the tutorial, and 
impose these narrow, old-fashioned and rigid rules on the sorry 
student—the Procrustean bed of the tutorial class! This will not bear 
examination. Administrators administer a policy approved by the 
agency or organization which employs them. The WEA, and most 
Extra-Mural Departments, believe in the value of serious and discip- 
lined study—and place little faith in the ‘ soft option ’. But they do 
not force students into a tutorial straightjacket. They know that the 
difficulties of building up tutorial classes in the rural areas are greater 
than in those more thickly populated, but do not regard this as a 
justification for diluting standards. And where is the administrator 
who will not allow, or indeed encourage, experiments of a kind that 
might lead to an extension and improvement in the quality of adult 
education ? 

Mr Kemp uses such phrases as ‘university standards’, ‘the 
technique and substance of education ’, quite freely and without any 
attempt at definition, and consequently one suspects that the real 
flaw in his line of reasoning arises from the lack of any very clear 
ideas about the nature and purpose of adult education. This is a 
common weakness to-day, as Mr. Raybould and others have pointed 
out. A snatch of dialogue in Alice in Wonderland is perhaps apposite 
to this discussion : 

“Would you tell me, please, which way I ought to walk from 
here?” 

“That depends a good deal on where you want to get to,’ said 
the Cat! 


MR KEMP REPLIES : 

I am surprised that my mild article has brought about such a 
plethora of indignation and misrepresentation from Eric Bell- 
chambers! May I congratulate him on enlivening if not enlightening 
the usually prosaic pages of apuLt EpucATION? The tone of his reply, 
however, justifies my use of the phrase ‘the deification of the 
tutorial class ’. I have laid irreligious hands on the Sacred Ark! 

His reply is vitiated by his assumption that my respect for the 
tutorial class is ‘formal and conventional’. When I was in Scotland 
I continually pressed for the adoption of the tutorial class and its 
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methods as against the then Scottish bias in favour of shorter courses. 
The main purpose of my article in apULT EDUCATION was to plead for 
the use of full-time tutors in terminal courses, so that in rural areas 
in particular, students would have the benefit of tutorial class methods 
and standards, where there was not a sufficient number of students 
interested in a subject to meet the regulations for tutorial class. 
Secondly, I suggested that many students, rightly, regard the short 
course as an educational end in itself, and if that is so, then these 
courses should be treated with as much respect as the tutorial class. 
I will add that if the terminal course is to be a step to the tutorial 
class for some students then the use of a full-time tutor is all the more 
necessary. I am sure that the number of tutorial class students would 
decline if all terminal courses were left to part-time tutors. 

I naturally did not define my terms. Had I wished to do so I would 
have written another article. I certainly suggested the opposite of 
‘diluting standards’. I suggested a more severe discipline in some 
of the shorter courses. Finally, I have no grievance against adminis- 
trators. In my last.paragraph I pointed out that their present deeds 
were wiser than their words! ‘ But forward tho’ I canna see, I guess 
and fear! ’ 


THE TEACHING OF ECONOMICS 


A NOTE ON SOME BOOKS 
by R. B. Cant 


HOSE of us who attempt to teach economics to adult students 

are faced with something of a paradox. On the one hand we are 

conscious of the fact that the persistence of British and world 
economic problems has endowed our subject with enormous impor- 
tance in the public mind—so much so that we attempt to persuade 
ourselves, especially in those moments when our morale needs 
bolstering, that Economics must now be the ‘ queen of the Sciences’ ; 
on the other hand we are aware that adults inside and outside of 
our classes regard the teachings of the economists with more than 
a little suspicion—even if the conviction is not universal that where 
there are six economists, there are seven opinions. 

Indeed, we face a further difficulty. Perhaps because of general 
post-war weariness, and more perhaps because of the very persistence 
of our economic difficulties, and of the fact that in some measure at 
least their solution lies outside of our control, interest in economics 
is not as sustained as it was in the years before the end of the war and 
in the immediate post-war period. It would perhaps be too cynical 
to state that this is the age of literature, music, psychology and 
medieval history, but the growing popularity of these subjects is 
borne out by a study of programmes of WEA districts. Perhaps 
students in general have had a surfeit of crises of one kind and 
another and are turning their attention to fields of knowledge where 
individual experience presents the focal point of interest or to periods 
of history remote from our own. Even with those students, to whom 
a study of economics should have a special appeal, active members 
of trade unions, for example, there is perhaps a suggestion of declin- 
ing enthusiasm. With these, too, it may be that there is a developing 
feeling of ennui ; it has even been argued that now that workers have 
passed from the phase of ‘education for emancipation ’ to that of 
‘education for responsibility’°—to borrow Mr Raybould’s phrase, 
the dynamic, the sense of mission, may not be endowed with the same 
urgency. It may even be that, for those amongst trade unionists who 
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are socialists, the experience of the last five years has been somewhat 
sobering, bringing with it the realization that the government of 
even this small island is a tremendously complex business and that 
the democratic evolution of our economic institutions demands 
serious group and individual study as well as party slogans. 

But whatever the climate of opinion may be there can be no 
doubting the need of a sustained attempt at the education of the 
public in general and trade unionists in particular in economic 
affairs ; such a situation must be regarded as a challenge and not as 
grounds for despair. This short article is yet another attempt to 
answer some of the problems raised in the approach to the teaching 
of economics, and to evaluate some recent books not so much from 
the standpoint of their technical competence as in relation to their 
value for adult students. 

It is, one must confess, a reflection on tutors in economics that 
the complaint is still heard that a suitable text-book in economics for 
adult students has yet to be written. And, indeed, it is really a 
surprising fact. Extra-mural tutors have at least as much, if not more, 
time at their disposal for writing as their intra-mural colleagues, and 
it is difficult to believe that there does not exist amongst us at least a 
few with the necessary expertize. Perhaps it is that none of us has 
yet made up our minds what form a satisfactory text-book or intro- 
duction should take, or, for that matter, what is the best method of 
setting about teaching economics. A survey of even a few syllabuses 
soon reveals that there is no unanimity on this point. Older syllabuses 
show that the discipline imposed on tutorial class students was 
exacting, the courses often requiring first-hand study of classical 
texts such as Adam Smith or Marshall ; others are based on a study 
first of economic history followed in the second and third years by 
economic theory and economic problems respectively. To-day the 
approach is somewhat different but the problem of combining ‘ theory 
and practice’ remains—indeed it might be regarded as the central 
issue. 

Much of course depends on the type of group recruited and of the 
time span of the course envisaged, but the difficulty raised by these 
considerations can, I think, be over-estimated for two reasons. In 
the first place, whether our class consists of active-minded citizens, 
or trade unionists recruited with the help of the Trades Council or 
students who are all members of the same firm who are anxious to 
discuss their problems in the context of the economic life of the 
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nation certain interesting considerations emerge. Whether we begin 
with the housewife’s shopping basket and her interest in it or with 
the trade unionist’s concern with the employment prospects of his 
industry or its organizational structure, we soon find the student 
following our own inclination to generalize the picture. The second 
point arises directly from this. Whatever may be the case with other 
subjects, as far as economics is concerned every attempt must be made 
within a reasonable period to enable the class member to see the 
pattern of economic activity clearly and to see it whole ; this implies 
that even in the case of a tutorial class the first year should be devoted 
to a general survey of economics. 

So far there may be general agreement; but we have merely 
posed the question and not answered it. What does a ‘ general 
survey of economics’ consist of? Let me state my own experience 
first. I believe that for most groups, the first year’s study should be 
confined to an attempt to define what economics is about, com- 
mencing with an elementary discussion of the national income and 
wealth (need one add that any attempt to introduce the student to 
the White Paper on National Income and Expenditure, at this 
stage, is usually fatal?). What follows depends to a large extent on 
the tutor’s estimate of the ability of the group and of the conditions 
under which the work is being done. With a fairly elementary 
group of students it is often necessary to crystallize the subject 
matter into a number of familiar problems, and here I have found 
useful an approach associated with Professor Pigou, which regards 
as the objects of economic policy (i) to make the national income 
larger, (ii) to make its flow more regular, and (iii) to make its 
distribution more equitable. This description of our field of enquiry, 
supplemented as it would need to be by an introduction to inter- 
national economics, raises a number of controversial points but at 
least it has the merit of discussing economics in terms of problems 
which the average student appreciates—full employment, economic 
efficiency and ‘ fair shares’. 

The second alternative approach, which is more theoretical and 
therefore more suitable for tutorial class students or a residential 
course, again approaches the subject from the standpoint of the 
national income. The main task is then to develop an integral 
picture of the economy. Without in any way elaborating a syllabus 
for a course of this nature the following brief notes may usefully 
be added. 
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THE NATIONAL INCOME 
(1) What do we mean by the term? 


(2) Determinants of changes in the national income. 
Demand and the level of employment. 
Aspects of demand—current income, investment and past 
saving demand. 
Savings—investment relationship. 


A. Excess Demand ; methods of reducing inflation ; 
(i) increased savings ; 
(ii) reduction of Budget deficit ; 
(iii) control of investment. 
B. Deficient Demand ; problems of counter-cyclical action ; 
(i) imperfect mobility of factors ; 
(ii) the smallness of the public sector ; 
(iii) the existence of monopoly. 
(3) The distribution of the national income. 
(a) incomes from work and property ; 
(b) relative wages as between occupations ; 
(c) division between wages, profits and salaries, etc. 
The ‘law of the constant share of wages’ and the degree of mono- 
poly. Fiscal policy and taxation v. price control as methods of income 
re-distribution. 


Foreign Trade. Removal of assumption of closed economy ; the 
effect of foreign trade on (a) domestic full employment, and (b) 
domestic industrial efficiency. 


Planning and Free Enterprise. Limitations of pricing system : 
(1) inequality of income distribution ; 
(2) monopoly distortion of production ; 
(3) periodic inadequate utilization of resources. 
Planning—dangers of waste and inefficiency and possible infringe- 
ment of liberty of subject. 


This change in the approach to teaching economics in adult 
classes is reflected in a number of books on the subject which have 
been published in recent months. Firstly, the Economics of Every- 
day Life by Gertrude Williams (Penguin, 1s. 6d.) follows in general 
the plan suggested above. It is clearly written, and can be whole- 
heartedly recommended as an introductory text. The announcement 
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of a new work by Mr Thomas Wilson entitled Modern Capitalism 
and Economic Progress (MacMillan, 12s. 6d.) led some of us to hope 
that we should have a useful book for adult classes, one in which 
economic problems of contemporary society would be dealt with in 
a manner combining political impartiality and real scholarship. On 
the whole the expectation is disappointed. The plan of the book is 
excellent, the expertize of the writer indisputable and the writing 
often brilliant. But essentially it is a political tract, at once a vigorous 
apologia for capitalism and a rather sweeping, and sometimes bitter, 
denunciation of everything socialist—including, apparently, WEA 
teaching! In spite of this, however, and of its general unsuitability 
as a text, it is not a book that can be ignored even by the typical 
trade union WEA student with left wing sympathies. Both these 
books deal in their different ways with immediate issues, the tools 
of analysis being taken for granted or explained as the argument 
proceeds. 

In his new book, Introduction to the Study of Economics (Sylvan 
Press, ros. 6d.), Mr Henry Smith of Ruskin College, is mainly, 
almost exclusively, concerned with economic principles themselves. 
He holds, apparently, that the road to economic understanding is a 
hard road, that economics is a serious subject, and that a mastery of 
economic theory is an essential pre-requisite to the investigation of 
economic problems. Most certainly he is right. But in relation to 
his own adult students Mr Smith is in a privileged position ; at 
Ruskin, apart from economic lectures during the two years of 
residence, each student spends the whole of one term specializing 
on economic theory ; in conditions such as these a quite different 
discipline can be imposed from what is possible often in a tutorial 
class. Where continuous study over a period is possible (as, for 
example, the six Social Studies week-ends arranged at monthly 
intervals and held at the Wedgwood Memorial College, N. Staffs 
WEA District) a similar approach can, with advantage, be adopted. 
But it is still doubtful whether Mr Smith’s book is ideal for the 
purpose. On the one hand it has distinct merits; the treatment 
throughout is modern and realistic and the argument is rigorously 
coherent. On the other hand, however, it must be confessed that it 
is not an introductory text. Short writing, it has been said, makes 
long reading, and this is certainly a masterpiece of compression. 
If space were limited, some of the first seventy pages on logical tools 
and the nature and implications of perfect competition might have 
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been sacrificed in order to make possible a fuller treatment of the 
themes of Chapters 3 and 4. But compared with some so-called 
introductions it is like a breath of fresh air. 

Other books of a general nature published or re-published recently, 
include The Science of Wealth by J. A. Hobson (Home University 
Library, 5s.), with a preface and epilogue by R. F. Harrod ; 
Economic Thought and Policy by D. H. MacGregor (HUL, 53.) ; 
and Economic Problems in a Free Society, a publication of the 
Central Joint Advisory Council on Tutorial Classes, and including 
papers by H. D. Dickinson, G. D. N. Worswick, Henry Smith, and 
others (2s. 6d.). Hobson’s work, first published in 1911, is still of 
interest to adult students, rather for the general view it gives of the 
working of the economic system, than for its elaboration of his 
concept of the ‘unproductive surplus’. Hobson, whom, earlier, 
Keynes regarded as belonging to the underworld of economists, was 
for long the economist of the Labour movement ; his under-con- 
sumptionist theory of industrial depressions gave ‘ scientific ’ support 
to moral denunciations of the inequalities in the distribution of 
wealth. Fewer students perhaps appreciate that he was compelled to 
resign from his position of London University Extension lecturer 
because of his propagation of this doctrine. Professor MacGregor’s 
work, although a volume in the Home University Library series, is 
not an introductory text ; it is in reality a collection of articles loosely 
related to the general theme indicated by the title, and a number of 
the essays are quite advanced. But it is a stimulating book that the 
adult student should be encouraged to read, at least in part, for 
Professor MacGregor has that rare ability not only to place many of 
our so-called economic problems in their correct historical perspective 
but to treat them with a spacious tolerance too seldom found to-day. 
The Conference at which the symposium of lectures published by 
the CJAC on Tutorial Classes were given was held as long ago as 
April 1947, but as they deal with the central problem of reconciling 
freedom with planning, they have lost none of their relevance. Just 
as long as the attempt is made to exercise general control over 
economic life in a society where institutions are free, so long will 
the questions raised in these lectures be the subject of active dis- 
cussion. Content apart, and there is much in the lectures which 
students invariably find of value, they lie in the very best tradition 
of adult education. 

Of rather more special interest are Overhead Costs : Some Essays 
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in Economic Analysis by Professor W. Arthur Lewis (Allen and 
Unwin, 15s.), and a revised edition of The Problem of Full Employ- 
ment by Joan Robinson (WEA Outline No. 18, 1s.). Professor Lewis 
is rapidly establishing a reputation as one of our shrewdest com- 
mentators and his books, combining as they do profound analysis 
and admirable clarity of expression, find their place readily in the 
book boxes of adult classes. In this work the fact that the title does 
not accurately describe the contents of the book in no sense detracts 
from the value of this collection of seven essays. Professor Lewis is 
not a man who wastes words, and all the essays, including the last 
two which are of a more general nature—‘ The Law of Monopoly ’ 
and ‘The Administration of Socialist Enterprises —are closely 
argued, and one cannot escape the feeling that they will, on the 
whole, constitute ‘bespoke reading’ for the more advanced adult 
student. The same clarity distinguishes the writing of Mrs Robin- 
son’s well-established WEA outline, in which the main principles of 
Keynsian theory are sketched with characteristic skill. No student 
should lack a fairly clear idea of the analytical framework of the 
‘new economics’ after reading this pamphlet. 

Both these works, however, raise an important issue, though for 
somewhat different reasons, and this issue is of considerable impor- 
tance from the point of view of the teacher in adult classes. Perhaps 
one might begin by saying that discussions and solutions, to be 
acceptable and of value, must be ‘ realistic’, to use a much abused 
word. This does not mean that students regard the discussion of 
theory as being valueless, but that students (or the wiser ones) are 
very conscious that however valid an economic argument may be, 
its practical application may not be ‘ practical politics’, giving this 
phrase the widest interpretation. The context within which each 
decision must be made is the product of many factors—history, 
psychology, human prejudice, organizational inertia, etc., and any 
economic solution which implies too profound a disturbance of the 
existing situation cannot be contemplated. One can think of a 
hundred ways in which our students’ own experience in industry or 
local government have made it inevitable that our ‘ solutions’ should 
be modified. And perhaps Professor Lewis errs here and there in 
arriving at conclusions which are too clear cut. The man of affairs 
would be unwise if he were to ignore the assistance which the 
economist with his superior knowledge and training can give him, 
but the economist must be prepared to accept the fact that in the 
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working out of policy the administrator’s hands are often tied and 
his field of action circumscribed in ways that are not too readily 
appreciated. 

With Mrs Robinson an even more serious lack of realism is in 
evidence ; indeed a useful exercise for the interested student might 
be to examine some of the rather optimistic assertions which are 
scattered through the pages of her pamphlet with the actual 
experience of the last five years in the field of ‘ democratic planning ’. 
Perhaps these aberrations are in part the product of her political 
outlook which seems to place her on the left, but they certainly 
limit the usefulness of this pamphlet. 

What is the way out of this difficulty? We must without doubt 
start from the fact that, for a number of reasons our subject is in 
reality ‘political economy’ and not ‘economics’. The level of 
government expenditure and the degree of government intervention 
in economic life both imply that discussions of economic problems, 
whether of the organization of public corporations of full employ- 
ment policies or wages and profits controversies, cannot proceed 
realistically unless political factors are taken into account. This 
does not remove the need for economic analysis, it merely adds to 
the tutor’s task, because he then has to elucidate the modifications 
that are likely to be introduced on political grounds. He has to 
inculcate realism without being guilty of partisanship. 

Take one example from a wide field. In order to combat inflation, 
the Government introduces a policy of ‘ wage stabilization ’: as part 
of the price of acquiescence the Trade Unions insist on ‘ dividend 
limitation ’. But the compromise is uneasy, not only because there 
are grave anomalies in the wage structure, but because high profits 
with dividend limitation are leading to allocations to reserve which 
build up the future earning capacity of the company. Economically, 
this could be dealt with by the State exacting a debenture interest 
in firms to extent of their reserve allocations in excess of normal. 
In order to try and answer the question—Will the Government 
of the day adopt this policy ?, we must ask certain further questions, 
which will no doubt suggest themselves to readers. 

In these days, therefore, the teaching of economics (or political 
economy) is a difficult business, for we must not only ask ourselves 
(1) what is the answer suggested by economic analysis, we must 
go further and ask (2) is such a policy administratively possible, 
and, even more important, (3) is it politically practicable, i.e. is it 
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likely to be adopted by the Government of the day? Whether we 
consider the future pattern of industry, the question of inequalities 
in the distribution of wealth, the mechanics of full employment 
or the solution of the dollar deficit problem, the economist can 
advise alternative courses of action, but it is for the politician to 
choose them. In the final analysis, however wedded a political party 
may be to this theory or that, whatever allegiance it has to this 
vested interest or that, it must shape its policy in such a way that 
will command or thinks will command the respect of the electorate. 

Finally, in the investigation of economic problems much can be 
gained by comparative studies, and though The Spirit of Russian 
Economics by J. F. Normano (Dobson, 8s. 6d.) is written as a 
historical survey and not a description of institutions, it is interesting 
and relevant to our theme above, precisely because of the fact that 
it clearly reveals the Russian emphasis on the iotality of experience 
and their failure to discuss economic questions in isolation. For 
the student of Soviet economics this book will provide an excellent 
background (especially Chapter VI) to works like those of Dobb or 
Baykov, despite its weaknesses. 


As a postscript the attention of tutors is drawn to yet another 
American introductory textbook which on this occasion seems to 
be of considerable interest. It is Principles of Political Economy by 
Daugherty and Daugherty (Houghton Mifflin Co., 64s.). Despite 
some peculiar terminology—‘ Atomisia ’, ‘ Moncompia ’— it offers, 
firstly, an up-to-date discussion of the main problems of political 
economy, and secondly, their application to the economies of U.S.A.., 
U.S.S.R., and Britain. It is well worth perusing. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


FINANCIAL POSITION OF ADULT STUDENTS AT 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


(The following report was prepared by the Oxford University Adult 
Students’ Association some months ago; parts of it may no longer be 
applicable, but much of it remains as a useful statement of some of the 
problems faced by aduit students.) 


In November 1949 thirty of the thirty-five adult undergraduates of 
Oxford University replied to a questionnaire on financial matters sub- 
mitted to them by this Association. The following report is a summary 
of the information supplied. 

It is the hope of the Association that this report may be helpful in 
making clear the peculiar problems of adult students and encourage the 
removal of some of the apparent anomalies. The primary fact which 
emerges from the enquiry is that a wide difference exists between the 
maintenance allowances paid by the three main awarding bodies and that 
Local Authorities, in general, make awards at a much lower rate than 
either the Extra-Mural Delegacy or the Ministry of Education. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find that the majority of those who find their 
allowances inadequate are in receipt of Local Authority Awards. Many 
things, however, combine to make difficult the assessment of the adequacy 
of an award. The personal circumstances of the individual student will 
naturally affect his views, while rising costs and the changing of allowances 
may affect the validity of a report such as this even while it is in the 
course of preparation. In addition many members have taken into account 
the economic state of the nation in making their replies. In these circum- 
stances it would be misleading to make generalizations. The Association 
therefore presents the facts without comment, and hopes that they will 
speak for themselves. 


AWARDING BODIES 
The number of grants from different sources are as follows: 
Ministry of Education—17 (13 men and 4 women). 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries (FETS)—1 woman. 
Local Education Authorities—g men. 
Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies—2 (1 man and 1 woman). 
Miners’ National Scholarship—1 man. 
Ministry of Education grants (apart from FETS) are normally awarded 
on the basis of Essay, Recommendation and interview, and this practice 
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is adopted by the Extra-Mural Delegacy. Of those receiving LEA grants 
only one reported that he was required to submit an essay; three were 
required to attend for interview and the remaining five obtained their 
awards on the basis of recommendations. 


ANALYSIS OF GRANTS 


State. According to the Ministry of Education the standard figures of 
maintenance for State Scholarships are now {265 per annum (apart from 
approved fees) except for those students at St. Anne’s and St. Catherine’s 
Society ; Campion and St. Benet’s Hall, where the allowance is £235 
per annum, and for those living at home who receive an allowance of 
£195 per annum. It is apparent that these figures are not rigidly adhered 
to. Only six of the eighteen students receiving grants from the State 
have maintenance allowances of exactly these amounts. Two students 
receive {271 plus fees, one receives {292 plus fees, and two other students 
without dependants receive less than the standard figure. 

The allowance for students with dependants appears to ignore the 
basic standard. Normally {110 per annum is allowed for a dependent 
wife and {50 per annum for each child. Where these allowances are 
paid the student’s personai allowance varies from {220 per annum to 
£235 per annum, that is, £30 to £45 below the basic standard. 

Although doubts (and hopes) were expressed by some of the members 
concerned, the indications are that all of these allowances are subject to 
reduction in the last year. The extent of the reduction varies from {20 
to {30 for members without dependants and the allowance to one 
member with two dependants has been reduced by £56. 


Local Authorities. Although Local Authorities have been urged by 
the Ministry of Education to adopt the scale applied to State Scholar- 
ships, the allowances paid by most of the Authorities which concern us 
here are substantially below the level of State grants. In most instances 
fees have to be paid by the siudent. 

At the time of our investigation four students were receiving £275 
per annum (inclusive of fees), one was receiving £225 (inclusive of fees), 
two were receiving {225 (plus fees) and one was receiving {250 (plus 
fees). These eight students are without dependants. The remaining 
student has a dependent wife and two children and receives £402 per 
annum (plus fees), which compares with £434 per annum (plus fees) 
received from the Ministry by a student in similar circumstances. 

Since our investigations began some Local Authorities have increased 
their allowances in response to a memorandum from the Ministry of 
Education. The memorandum (Number 332, dated July 29th, 1949) 
draws attention to the maintenance allowances applied to State Scholar- 
ships and states that: 
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‘The Minister hopes that Authorities will apply the new rates 
and principles in their schemes of Major Awards, in place of those 
previously announced, and will notify him if, as he trusts will be the 
case, they propose to adopt them.’ 


The allowances of three members have been increased since the begin- 
ning of the year as a result of this recommendation. Two allowances 
have been raised to the State Scholarship level, that is {265 per annum 
(plus fees), and a third has been increased by {20 to £295 (inclusive of 
fees). The fees normally paid by the Ministry are for tuition, but in some 
cases certain other expenses are covered. The amounts paid vary from 
college to college but the most common figure is between {45 and {55 
per annum. In the third case quoted, the increased grant is, therefore, 
£15 to £25 below the effective level of State allowances when fees are 
taken into account. 

No doubt other Authorities will increase their grants in the near future 
but it is already apparent that some of them are unwilling to reconsider 
their awards at the present time. Two students report that their respective 
Authorities have decided not to increase their allowances, but one of 
these is prepared to reconsider its assessment if costs prove greater than 
anticipated. In general it seems likely that several of those receiving 
LEA grants will remain at a serious disadvantage compared with State 
scholars. 

There is no indication that any of these allowances are subject to 
reduction in the last year, and it does not seem to have been customary 
for LEAs to adopt this practice. 


Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies. The two students concerned receive 
an allowance of £270 per annum in addition to all fees, dues and other 
charges which the college normally expects them to pay. The grants are 
not subject to reduction in the last year. 


FURTHER GRANTS 
Generally speaking, the awarding bodies do not allow the student to 
accept additional grants from other bodies without a corresponding 
reduction in their allowance. However, the Ministry does allow students 
to accept additional grants to cover initial expenses, and one member 
reported that he had received such an allowance of £30 from his Local 
Authority. Three members receiving LEA grants reported that they are 
permitted to accept additional grants (in one case up to a maximum of 
£50 per annum) but only one of these members has found the privilege 
of any value. The sources of additional grants for adult students are few 
and the time which must elapse before even a minor award is obtained 
causes personal hardship. 
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DELAY IN AWARDS AND PAYMENTS 

Several members receiving State or LEA grants felt that there had been 
unreasonable delay at the time taken to decide upon their applications, 
but only three asserted that they had suffered financial distress in conse- 
quence. Six members receiving State grants and two members receiving 
LEA grants stated that there was unreasonable delay in payments, 
particularly of the first allowance. 


REQUIREMENT TO LIVE IN COLLEGE 

The Ministry imposes no rule in this matter. Of those receiving LEA 
grants only two members reported that their Local Authority had stipu- 
lated that they were required to ‘live in if possible’ and one of them 
had not found it possible. 

Regarding college regulations in this matter, it must be remembered 
that six of the returns were from members of St. Catherine’s Society 
(non-residential). The remaining twenty-four members are in thirteen 
colleges. Only one member reported that his college required him to live 
in—for a period of two years. In three other colleges, however, students 
are ‘expected’ to live in for a period though the rule is not rigidly 
enforced, and in a further three the rule is relaxed for students married 
or over a certain age. Five colleges definitely do not require their students 
to live in, though in one of these the students must pay to the college the 
full board and lodging charge made to students living in. The position 
in the remaining college was not reported. 


EXPENSES—LIVING IN COLLEGE 
The most common charge for board and lodging in college is about 
£5 5s. per week plus laundry, afternoon teas and tips. (Compulsory tips 
are normally not less than ros. per term but in some colleges they greatly 
exceed this amount.) In no case is the charge lower than {4 10s. and in 
two colleges it is £6 per week. In addition there are other standing 
charges such as ‘Service’ or ‘Establishment’ charge varying from 
£3 6s. 8d. to £7 10s. per term; Junior Common Room Fund varying 
from {2 10s. to £4 10s. per term; College Dues of about {1 tos. per 
term ; and University Dues, {2 per term. 


EXPENSES—LIVING OUT OF COLLEGE 

The special standing charges mentioned above invariably apply equally 
to students living out. Fifteen members provided information regarding 
board and lodging charges out of college. Eleven of these have no 
dependants or are separated from them during term. Only two of these 
eleven members rent more than one room (two in both cases). The most 
common practice seems to be—One Room, Bed and Breakfast, Light 
Supper and Sunday meals, for which the charge is commonly between 
{2 5s. and {2 10s. per week. 
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ADEQUACY OF GRANTS 
Of the eighteen members receiving State grants, ten stated that they 
considered them adequate, one was unable to judge as yet and three 
gave no answer to the question. Of the four members who thought 
their grants inadequate, three have dependants. Two of these are at 
St. Catherine’s Society and therefore receiving the lower allowances (one 
of them suggested that a further £30 per annum would be sufficient). 

At the time our investigation began, all the members receiving LEA 
grants considered them inadequate. The three members who have since 
been granted increases will naturally want to reconsider their judgment. 

Both the members receiving grants from the Delegacy for Extra- 
Mural Studies considered them adequate. 

It is interesting to note that opinion as to the adequacy of grants is 
not affected by the member living in or out of college. The following 
remarks made by two members express a point of view held by many 
students : 

‘The undergraduate’s cost of living depends entirely on tastes ; 
on whether one lives up to college standards or down to British 
Restaurant standards.’ 

‘ Although a ‘grant may be enough to live on if one is economical, 
there are items, like book-buying, membership of clubs, going to 
reputable films and plays, which, although necessary for a full 
intellectual life, must often be avoided if a budget is to be balanced.’ 


It is evident that judgment on this question is very much affected by the 
present economic situation. Six members referred to this aspect in stating 
that they thought the time was not appropriate for a general increasing 
of grants. But one member expressed concern at the fall in real value 
of the grants and suggested that a sliding scale should be adopted to 
relate grants to the cost of living. Several members thought that the 
greatest nced was for more uniformity in the allowances and five mem- 
bers specifically proposed that the LEA grants should be raised to the 
scale adopted for ‘ Mature’ Awards by the Ministry. 

Several members thought that there was a need for a change in the 
attitude of LEA’s towards Adult Student allowances. It was suggested 
that ‘at the moment they appear to make grants on the basis of the 
Ministry’s Major Awards for ordinary university entrants, which assumes 
that the scholar’s parents will be able to assist in his maintenance, 
especially during the vacations. The Adult Student should be assessed 
and paid on a separate scale which recognizes his peculiar problems.’ 

One of the questions which awarding bodies should be asked to con- 
sider is whether the adult student can afford to take time off from study 
during the vacations in order to supplement his/her income. One or two 
members stated that they had (or intended) to secure employment for 
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at least a few weeks, while others considered that even a short period of 
employment would be prejudicial to their studies. 

Four of the members receiving State grants proposed that no deduc- 
tions should be made in the last year, on the ground that they will be 
handicapped in their search for suitable employment unless they are 
fortunate enough to secure a post before leaving the university. A few 
members who were unaware of the practice (itself a ground for com- 
plaint) would have added their objection had they been informed. 

Several members thought that the direct payments for fees should be 
extended to cover such compulsory charges as ‘Service’ or ‘ Establish- 
ment’ charge; JCR Fund; subscriptions to Sports Clubs ; University 
and College Dues. 

It is evident that awarding bodies have different practices in this 
matter, and even the charges paid by the Ministry are not the same in all 
cases. It was also suggested that the awarding body should make an 
allowance for initial expenses. This is a matter which particularly con- 
cerns students who have preceded their entry to the university with a 
period of full-time study, and therefore have no resources to meet the 
very considerable immediate outlay required. G. J. MEPHAM 


A 
Social and Economic 
History of Britain 
1760-1950 
PAULINE GREGG, Ph.D., B.Sc.(Econ) 


This social and economic history of modern Britain, while giving a broad 
review of the period, also serves as a practical introduction to the whole 
mass of informed and relevant writing on different aspects of development. 
The author has, therefore, quoted freely from contemporary writings 
and from the nineteenth-century Blue Books and has included a 
bibliography at the end of each chapter. The book includes a large 
number of half-tone plates and an appendix of tables and graphs. 


8454 inches, 584 pages, illustrated, cloth boards, 18s. net. E 
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REVIEWS 


A PRIMER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, by S. E. Finer. Man and 
Society Series. (Frederick Muller, London, 1950, pp. vii, 
160, 6s.) 

THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION, by W. Ivor Jennings. (Cambridge 
University Press, 3rd edition, 1950, pp. xvi, 220, 12s.) 


" CITIZENSHIP AND sociaL cLass, by T. H. Marshall. (Cambridge 


University Press, 1950, pp. 155, 10s. 6d.) 


It is proper to mention these three books in the columns of apuLr 
EDUCATION for several reasons. To begin with they are all well directed 
—the first quite expressly so—to tutors and adult students in the fields 
of sociology and public administration. Secondly, they are pleasantly free 
from the aridity which pervades so much writing on these topics and 
therefore to be recommended. Thirdly, and perhaps most important, 
they re-emphasize the case for special thought about the educational 
needs of practising administrators themselves. 

Sir Ivor Jennings’ name carries its own recommendation. Many local 
officials must still remember the almost tearful gratitude with which 
they greeted a small book from his pen twenty years ago, called, if I 
remember rightly, The Councillors’ and Officials’ Guide to the Local 
Government Act, 1929. Since then we have had not only the great 
series of commentaries covering almost the whole range of Local Govern- 
ment Law, each volume with its pithy introduction, but also Parliament 
and Cabinet Government. 

But great learning, and particularly, perhaps, great legal learning, is 
not always a qualification for making profound issues intelligible to 
those with smaller gifts. Even here, where learning is so apparent, it is 
humanity and good sense that give a special quality to the present book. 
It is expressed in the order of treatment which gives first place to 
‘Government by the People’ and provides at the outset a text for workers 
in adult education in the statement: ‘ People who have the vote have 
to be persuaded. It must be remembered, however, that the process of 
persuasion can be intelligent only if the people are intelligent. If they are 
so ignorant of political problems that they can be stampeded by slogans 
or specious promises or allegations of unknown terrors, or if they do not 
see that acquiescence in bribery and corruption is to take part in a 
conspiracy to establish tyranny, a wide franchise is merely an invitation 
to corrupt demagogy.’ This emphasis on the nature of people rather than 
on legal forms leads naturally to discussion of ‘Government by Party’ 
before description of the roles of particular institutions—monarchy, 
parliament, administration and cabinet. 
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While Sir Ivor Jennings ranges briefly over the whole constitutional 
field, Mr Finer restricts himself to a special aspect. He is concerned, in 
his own terms, less with modes of expression of public will than with the 
machinery of executing it which he equates with public administration. 
Controversial without being cantankerous, uneven in the depth to which 
analysis is carried, sometimes inaccurate in detail and dogmatic in 
expression of opinion, this book retains the considerable virtue that it is 
never unreadable. Those who have tutored in Local Government, for 
instance, and remember the long succession of treatises which have been 
offered for the use of students will appreciate how great a virtue it is. 

The collection of essays by Professor Marshall should go in the book- 
box for the third year of a tutorial class rather than for the first. His 
conception of a three-fold citizenship, civil, political and social, is 
developed from a rapid but far from superficial historical survey which 
makes large assumptions about the reader’s familiarity with social and 
cultural phenomena over six centuries. Although the author’s principal 
aim is to bring the thought of the sociologist to the assistance of the 
economist, his analysis of ‘ social rights in the twentieth century’ is full 
of importance for the administrator and points directly to the deficiencies 
which characterize the present professional training available to aspirants 
for high office particularly in the local government service. It is simply 
not sufficient to-day to rely on purely professional competence certified 
by appropriate examining bodies. Our senior officials, present and pros- 
pective, in the public services need opportunities for review and discussion 
of the social setting in which their work is placed, as Finer, for example, 
clearly recognizes. There is an immediate field for co-operation between 
professional bodies and the residential centres of which more use should 
be made. It is valuable as this realization gains ground that there should 
be an increasing number of books which can direct discussion into 


fruitful channels. 
E.M.H. 


OUR NEIGHBOURHOOD: A Handbook of Information for Com- 
munity Centres and Associations (NCSS, 1950, pp. 108, 
5s.) 

COMMITTEE PROCEDURE: An Elementary Handbook, by 
K. Gilmour. (Methuen, 1950, pp. 120, 6s.) 

Our Neighbourhood is the urban equivalent to NCSS Village Halls 

Handbook which has been in constant demand since it was first published 

in 1930. It brings together a mass of information on establishing and 

running Community Associations and Community Centres, summarizes 
the seven Acts of Parliament under which assistance in the establishing 
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of a Centre can be obtained, provides a model Constitution, Lease Agcee- 
ment and Trust Deed, and lists activities which an Association cap cary 
on, organizations which may exist in a neighbourhood, national organiza- 
tions which can help and publications on the subject. 

The book contains, as is natural, little that is new, but it summarizes in 
handy form material which is otherwise available only in scattered books 
and pamphlets, especially in the Information Sheets and pamphlets 
published by the National Federation of Community Associations. Some 
of the material is based on unpublished papers and memoranda which 
have not been generally available. Community Associations are usually 
strongly opposed to building schemes for joint community centres and 
schools, experienced as they are in the disadvantages of being the 
unwanted occasional tenant of some school’s building. Yet, at a time 
when, as Our Neighbourhood points out, a properly equipped modern 
community centre may cost £50,000, a serious consideration must be 
given to dual-purpose building schemes. Our Neighbourhood draws on 
a number of unpublished manuscripts and provides two pages of most 
useful advice on the subject. 

Handbooks sometimes tend to be unpractical in the advice they give. 
As a Community Centre Warden, Mr Len White, who has been respon- 
sible for collecting the material and for writing Our Neighbourhood, 
has had practical experience of most of the problems of which he writes ; 
this is clear from every page. Notices of the inaugural meeting ‘ should 
include an acceptance slip with the names and addresses of the two repre- 
sentatives of the organization’. This sort of excellent idea is liable to 
occur to an organization only after a badly attended or muddled meeting : 
the phraseology is, however, not very clear and in further editions it 
should be ensured that the succinct expression of an idea generally 
accepted by specialists in the field is equally understandable to the 
uninitiated. 

Our Neighbourhood is a handbook for those responsible for or wishing 
to start Community Associations and they will usually be practised in 
the mystery and the jargon of running the affairs of a voluntary body. 
Some, even among such public figures, may, however, also find it useful 
to have Miss Gilmour’s Committee Procedure discreetly hidden at home 
or even on occasions in their pocket if not in their hand. But Committee 
Procedure will be most useful as a guide for the beginners, for all those 
who the Community Associations (and indeed any other voluntary body) 
aims to train in the methods of democratic government. ‘The essence 
of democratic government,’ remarks Miss Gilmour, ‘is the greater 
sharing of responsibility. The more widespread the knowledge of Com- 
mittee Procedure—which has for its purpose the object of getting things 
done (Miss Gilmour’s italics) according to the will of the well-informed 
majority—the freer from coercive authority will the people be.’ This 
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widely accepted belief does not always save the impatient from irritation 
at the multiplication of committees and consequent delays and vexation ; 
at least Miss Gilmour’s thoroughly practical and comprehensive yet 
easily useable handbook stands ready to remove one cause of the irritation, 
lack of knowledge of the duties of honorary officers and committee 
members. H.E.S.M, 


POTTERY MAKING FROM THE GROUND uP, by York Honoré. 
(Museum Press, 6s.) 

This beautifully produced book, with its excellent illustrations, sets out 

to show that the art of Pottery is ‘just too easy’, and all in 72 pages of 

large print. That this is by no means the case potters know only too 

well, and beginners should be cautioned against a too ready acceptance 

of the idea. 

The book is apparently of American origin, and must be commended 
for its emphasis on what can be done in pottery without the aid of the 
wheel. With care really beautiful pots can be made with the fingers alone 
and this book gives extensive instructions on how to do it. 

Where it seems to fall down rather is over the construction of the kiln, 
since no pot by whatever means it is made, is any use at all unless it is 
fired. 

This part of the book suggests journalistic cutting, and in places one 
is left very much in the air, which is hard on the novice. 

The section on glazes and glazing is something of a revelation, with 
its kitchen-like recipes, measured in cup- and spoon-fuls. 

One does not readily believe these, but a careful test shows that, of the 
three, one works well, one moderately well, and one just not at all. A 
good exercise for the beginner, to try them out and see! 

NOEL HEATH 


SOME BOOKS ON MUSIC 


A SHORT HISTORY OF WORLD Music, by Curt Sachs. (Dennis 
Dobson, 18s.) 


Using a style akin to that of the Reader’s Digest, Dr Sachs has packed an 
immense amount of information into the 400 pages of this book. There 
are bound to be omissions and disparities, chief of which is that the 
period from 1791 to present times is surveyed in 72 pages, whilst the 
preceding centuries occupy the remainder. This does not leave much 
room for romantic and modern music or cover the enormous expansion 
in every field of art during the last hundred and sixty years. Nineteenth 
century opera, for instance, receives scanty attention. 
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Yet there is extraordinary continuity throughout the book, and Dr Sachs 
is skilful at linking up the aesthetic approach with the evolution of 
musical instruments. The guiding principle which he has in mind is to 
be found in the last paragraph, ‘ The history of musical instruments and 
for that matter, the history of music—like that of any other art—do not 
take their orders from technical possibilities. Nor do they take them from 
personal whims and leanings, from economic conditions, or from political 
edicts. Together with the other arts, music follows inner logic and laws 
in keeping with the ever-changing drift of the ages, turning towards 
strictness or freedom, towards cooler reserve or passion! The history of 
music is not a random sequence of persons or forms, but a history of the 
human mind.’ 

It is hard to say who would get most out of this history, the music 
student or the keen adult listener. It is eminently readable, though it 
demands concentration because of its compressed nature. Technical terms 
abound, but they are clearly and concisely explained (e.g. ‘ Chromaticism 
is the use of more than seven notes per octave, unless the additional 
notes serve as modulation, or logical passage, into some other seven-note 
scale’). Short paragraphs describing the various forms of music are 
models of precision. There are, too, a series of fourteen plates to illustrate 
the text, and suggestions for gramophone records and further reading. 
I would say that this is a unique guide-book because it does not dilate 
on the lives of composers but on their music and relates the numerous 
trends so clearly. 


BEETHOVEN, by J. W. N. Sullivan. (Penguin Books, 1s. 6d.) 

The author sets out to study Beethoven’s music as a ‘record of his 
spiritual development’, believing that in his greatest music Beethoven 
was primarily concerned to express his personal vision of life. 
‘Beethoven does not communicate to us his perceptions or experiences. 
He communicates to us the attitude based on them.’ After some general 
chapters on the Nature of Music, the author develops this theme of 
Beethoven’s spiritual development, showing how his religious conscious- 
ness, though unorthodox, infused his music with grandeur and majesty, 
and his capacity for enduring suffering coloured his attitude towards 
life revealing itself in his greatest works. For this reason ‘his work will 
live because of the permanent value to the human race, of the experience 
it communicates’. This book was published in 1927, and its re-issue will 
bring to a wider public an interesting and imaginative study of the 
unique contribution of a great composer. 


music, 1950. Edited by Ralph Hill. (Penguin Books, 1s. 6d.) 
This first issue of an annual review of music takes the place of the 
quarterly Penguin Music Magazine, which was not receiving a wide 
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enough circulation to be economic. Over halt of the book is devoted to 
essays of general interest, while the rest is concerned with reports on 
music in England and other parts of the world, together with reviews of 
new music, books, records, etc. 

One of the most interesting articles is an analysis of orchestral pro- 
grammes, 1948-9, by J. E. Potts, We find that 621 works were performed, 
that 301 received one performance only and that the remaining 320 works 
shared one to four performances between them. This ties up with Ralph 
Hill’s account of music in London which gives a good picture of the 
economic considerations behind concert promotion. J. R. Tobin chooses 
the concerto as the first of a series of articles on musical forms. Charles 
Stuart writes on ‘ Russia and Music’. J. L. Cowan on ‘ The Problems of 
Modern Opera’ and Becket Williams on ‘ Modern Aesthetics’ are worth 
study. These and other articles assure good value for money. 


composers. (The Library Association, County Libraries Section.) 
Obtainable free of charge from any County or Municipal Library. A 
useful bibliography of books in English about composers, in alphabetical 
order. 
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